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A RIDDLE OF THE THAMES. 


AT windows that from Westminster 

Look southward to the Lollard’s Tower, 
She sat, my lovely friend. <A blur 

Of gilded mist (‘twas morn’s first hour), 
Made vague the world ; and in the gleam 
Shivered the half-awakened stream. 


Through tinted vapor looming large, 
Ambiguous shapes obscurely rode. 
She gazed where many a laden barge 
Like some dim-moving saurian showed. 
And ‘midst them, lo! two swans appeared, 
And proudly up the river steered. 


What did they there ? 
Whither would 


Two stately swans ! 
Whence came they? 
they go? 
Think of them, — things so faultless-fair,— 
’Mid the black shipping down below ! 
On through the rose and gold they passed, 
And melted in the morn at last. 


Ah, can it be, that they had come, 
Where Thames in sullied glory flows, 
Fugitive rebels, tired of some 
Secluded lake’s ornate repose, 
Eager to taste the life that pours 
Its muddier wave ’twixt mightier shores ? 


We ne’er shall know. Our wonderment 
No barren certitude shall mar. 
They left behind them, as they went, 
A dream than knowledge ampler far ; 
And from our world they sailed away 
Into some visionary day. 


Spectator, WILLIAM WATSON. 


TO “PROWL,” MY CAT. 
You are life’s true philosopher, 
An epicure of air and sun, 
An egoist in sable fur, 
To whom all moralists are one. 


You hold your race-traditions fast, — 
While others toil, you simply live, 

And based upon a stable past, 
Remain a sound conservative ! 


You see the beauty of the world 
Through eyes of unalloyed content, 

And, in my study chair upeurled, 
Move me to pensive wonderment ! 


I wish I knew your trick of thought, 
The perfect balance of your ways ; 

They seem an inspiration canght 
From other laws in older days. 


| 











A Riddle of the Thames, ete. 


Your padded footsteps prowl my room 
Half in delight and half disdain ; 


| You like this air of studious gloom 


When streets without are cold with rain ! 


Some day, alas ! you’ll come to die, 
And I shall lose a constant friend ; 

You'll take your last look at the sky 
And be a puzzle to the end ! 
Spectator. 


C. K. B. 


OCTOBER IN CANADA, 


AFTERNOON of autumn lies between me 
and the hill 
Rising like a giant amethyst a mile away, 
Dimmed by opal-tinted airs that intervene 
until 
All looks like a cobweb mist of purple 
and of grey. 


Lying where the pebbles sprinkle all the 


river sands, 
I can dip my fingers in the water warm 
and clear, 
Watch the sunlight shimmer in the waves 
above my hands, 
Watch a snowy little sail that lazily floats 
near. 


Far beyond the flats where some are husk- 
ing Indian corn, 
I can see the oval, yellow stacks of straw 
uplift, 
Hear the hum of threshing; for, since 
early hours of morn, 
>Round the barns a cloud of amber chaff 
has been adrift. 


Flocks of crows at random fly within the 
upward air, 
Ebon tufts that dot the clouds athwart a 
pinkish sky ; 
Far away the stubble fields are stretching 
dun and bare, 
Edged with goldenrod and flecked with 
leaves a-blowing by. 


Night comes stealthily and thieves the 
color from the hill, 
Nought she leaves upon 
amethyst or blue ; 
Day will soon be over, and the twilight, 
grey and still, 
Whispers very gently that my dreamland 
darkens too. 
E, PAULINE 


its brow of 


JOHNSON. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
RUBINSTEIN. 

I NEVER knew Rubinstein as well as 
I knew Liszt. He passed before me 
like a meteor in °58, °77, and ’81. 
There was something Titanic and in- 
describable about the man. As a mere 
pianist, Biilow was more accurate, 
Liszt more romantic. Sophie Menter 
could play quite as fast and nearly as 
loud. The sensibility of Chopin, the 
elegance of Mendelssohn, and the ear- 
nest and affectionate virtuosity of 
Madame Schumann, the incomparable 
arpeggio playing of Thalberg, the 
bewilderingly high level of present 
pianoforte playing, all seem somehow 
to leave Rubinstein apart upon a moun- 
tain. It was graceful of Liszt to sur- 
render openly the sceptre of virtuosity 
to Rubinstein, but it was needless, for 
from the time that the greatest pianist 
of the nineteenth century ceased to 
play in public —just about forty years 
ago—the sentiment of the whole 
musical world installed Rubinstein in 
his seat. The two men were very 
different — the elder brilliant, talkative, 
loving all men and all women and 
children —the other, far less social, 
expansive, polished, eloquent, or uni- 
versally well-informed. In virtuosity 
pure and simple, it is possible that 
Liszt, in his best days, excelled Rubin- 
stein ; but now John Ella is dead, there 
is probably no one alive in England 
whose opinion would be final on such a 
delicate question. But both giants 
were alike in the possession of certain 
personal qualities, felt, like those of 
Jenny Lind and Paganini, throughout 


whole continents, but absolutely defy- | 


ing analysis. Why, when Rubinstein 
or Liszt appeared, all other pianists 
had to take a back seat. It is quite 
impossible to say — it may be too soon 
to speak of Paderewski finally, he is 
too recent a product — but in an age of 
prodigious technique — with Rubin- 
stein’s hand scarce cold in the sepul- 
chre — Paderewski, too, seems to have 
the power of distancing rivals without 
an effort. And what is it? That great 
gulf fixed between the absolutely first 
rank and the crop of splendid seconds. 
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There have been cases where the 
award has been delayed ; but let three 
decades go by, the public is never 
wrong ; and its award is absolutely 
final. 

Amongst composers, we at once 
place in the first class Handel, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Wagner — Mendels- 
sohn o’ertopping the seconds, a little 
apart, not easy to class —and amongst 
the phenomenal virtuosities of the 
nineteenth century, Paganini, Liszt, 
Rubinstein (apologies to Sarasate and 
Paderewski, who can well afford to 
wait for a final award till at least the 
year 1900). 

Many of us can remember the aston- 
ishing sensation produced by Rubin- 
stein in 1869. He had been in England 
three times before, but all of a sudden 
the public seemed to awake to his su- 
preme merit. The high-priced tickets, 
£1 1s. and 15s. if I remember rightly, 


were bought up and resold. There 
was no getting into the hall. I hap- 


pened to secure a seat not far from the 


piano, on the platform. When the 
great pianist entered, the people 
‘rose at’? him. The head was mas- 


sive and Beethovenesque. He looked 
pale and resolute, and cold to the ap- 
plause, but like a man who meant to do 
and dare greatly. His small eyes, 
never strong, had a half-closed, mystic, 
abstract look; his hair was thick and 
tumbled ; his gait far from graceful ; 
but the instant he sat down to the 
piano a change seemed to come over 
him. His absorption was irresistible 
and contagious. He retained the old 
habit —caught from Liszt — of tossing 
his head back occasionally and passing 
a vagrant hand through his bushy, leo- 
nine mane. He often raised high his 
hands, and swooped down on the piano 
like an eagle upon its prey — another 
mannerism—also caught from the 
great abbate by all his disciples. But 
from the moment he began, the atten- 
tion was enthralled, and for two hours 
and a half the excitement continued 
trance-like, or at fever pitch, until the 
pent-up enthusiasm at the close culmi- 
nated, one day when I was there, in a 
four-fold recall. The programme was 
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divided into three parts, the older mas- 
ters being played with exquisite tender- 
ness and restraint. It was when he 
arrived at the Chopin section that he 
began to produce some of those pro- 
digious and tornado-like effects, to 
which that music lends itself. 

The Chopin Funeral March was 
conceived with an elevation which took 
the room by surprise. Often as I had 
heard it, I felt I had never properly 
heard it till then. I have never heard, 
nor dream of hearing it so again. It 
was eloquent emotion, almost amount- 
ing toimagery. The platform became 
a vision. The sad procession came 
winding on, and seemed to move off 
and lapse into sorrowful silence at the 
close of the ceremony. The use of 
ppp for the closing section of the 
march gave the somewhat abrupt end- 
ing just its right impressiveness and 
finish. The contrast of the presto 
which followed, rather faster than 
‘greased lightning,’’ as the Americans 
would say, was perfectly electric in its 
effect on the still dreaming audience. 

Words give but a faint idea of such 
moments. One may dwell on the 
lovely legato playing of Chopin’s 
Etudes, the refinement of touch, which 
at times seemed to caress the single 
notes, until the prolonged vibration 
kept up under the fingers began to sing 
on, as it were, of its own accord —the 
yalse caprice dashed through with the 
wild, relentless vigor of a thunderbolt 
—the crucial moments when the 
mighty executant seemed to hover for 
a moment between a fiasco which be- 
came a splendid triumph. ‘ Words! 
words ! words!’ as says Hamlet, but 
let them stand for impressions unique, 
imperial, indelible. 

That Rubinstein played at times 
incorrectly, wildly, even insolently, is 
quite true, and the critics who enraged 
him so were quite right to say so. 
What happened was this: Rubinstein 
soon perceived — what, alas! all good 
virtuosi are not slow to discover — that 
the English (or a good leaven of them 
in every audience) *‘ are not a musical 
people.” They can be taken with a 
claptrap effect whilst deaf to more 
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subtle and legitimate efforts. Rubin- 
stein would seem at times to play down 
to them in scorn and mock them, or 
stalk through his part in a rage. The 
critics reproved him, and he left the 
country in a huff; but it was temper 
and want of patience with a public 
who, though not musical, paid well, 
and offered him every kind of homage. 
He should have been contented with 
the cultivated portion of it who had 
really created the taste for him, but 
Rubinstein was extremely irritable. I 
have known him get up from the table 
in the middle of dinner and leave the 
company for no reason except that he 
was bored. 

Rubinstein was undoubtedly inaccu- 
rate at times ; people who held scores 
through those long programmes could 
easily find that out. He not only em- 
broidered even Beethoven, but he would 
invent Bach. What he invented was 
probably quite as good as what he hap- 
pened to forget, and always extremely 


interesting ; still it was not note for 
note, and that is what the dullards 


gloated over. 

Biilow was more accurate, but even 
Biilow forgot or manufactured a bar or 
two occasionally. But these, if spots, 
were spots in the sun, and certainly all 
Rubinstein did or left undone serves 
but to accentuate his individuality and 
display his genius in new and startling 
lights. 

Liszt had the same happy faculty of 
gilding his errors and adorning his 
faults. I remember Mr. Moscheles 
telling me how on one occasion Liszt 
came down on a wrong note in the 
treble, when, with admirable sang 
froid, he lingered on it for a moment 
as though he had done it on purpose, 
and then with a light arpeggio the 
whole length down the key-board and 
up again he reached the right note in 
the treble as he came up, and trans- 
formed a blemish into a sudden beauty. 

Rubinstein was a prodigious emo- 
tional accumulator, and his power of 
soul-concentration was no doubt largely 
the secret of the effect he produced. 
You can only get out of a perform- 





ance what you put into it. You 
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may walk through your part, or you 
may immolate yourself ; the public re- 
flects you exactly. Rubinstein immo- 
lated himself when he was in earnest. 
I have never heard him play better 
than to a dozen people in John Ella’s 
little drawing-room, 9 Victoria Square. 
Ella, whose judgment in music, and 
especially in virtuosity, was nearly in- 
fallible ; all his verdicts upon music 
and musicians having been generally 
accepted —John Ella, the founder of 
the Musical Union, discerned Rubin- 
stein from the first, and when the ob- 
scure Russian Pole became famous, to 
his honor be it said, he never forgot 
his early obligations to Ella. On one 
occasion he came all the way from St. 
Petersburg to play for him at the Mu- 
sical Union — refused his honorarium 
— declined to play anywhere else, and 
returned immediately. Ella used to 
tell the story with pardonable pride. 
Rubinstein loved John Ella, and he 
showed it with the effusiveness of a 
child. 

I remember that Ella had a pretty 
little niece of seventeen staying with 
him on one occasion, when suddenly 
a great, uncouth, unkempt presence 
burst into the room, fell upon Ella’s 
neck, and, with clasped arms, kissed 
him twice, Franco more, on both cheeks. 
The little niece fled in dismay, but 
when he was gone she asked, * Who 
was that dreadful, wild-looking man, 
uncle, who rushed in and kissed you 
and hugged you so ?” 

‘* Why, my dear child, that was the 
great Rubinstein!’ ‘Oh, uncle!” 
said the girl in a burst of enthusiasm. 


‘* How I wish he’d kissed me!” But 
kissing, it seems, goes by favor. Liszt 


kissed Rubinstein when he first heard 
the boy play in Paris. Mendelssohn 
kissed the boy Joachim after hearing 
him play Bach’s ‘* Ciaconna.”’ Liszt 
once told me in tones full of awe that 
when Beethoven had been induced, 
with some difficulty, to hear him play 
at a concert as a juvenile prodigy, the 
great man kissed him ‘ oui’?’—and I 
can hear the sententious rotundity of 
Liszt’s voice now —‘C’est vrai, j’ai 
recu le baiser de Beethoven!” Per- 
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haps I may be allowed to record with 
some pride and all humility, that I was 
similarly honored by Richard Wagner, 
who, after reading an article of mine 
about himself, published in the Contem- 
porary Review, met me in the ante- 
room of Dannreuther’s house in Orme 
Square one night (when he had been 
declaiming his ‘* Parsifal’’ out loud to 
George Eliot, Ruskin, and others), and 
embraced me & la Rubinstein on both 
cheeks. 

At Ella’s Rubinstein always seemed 
at home. What artist could fail to be 
so? Had not Mendelssohn, Gounod, 
Lablache, Madame Schumann, Mosch- 
eles, and almost every other musical 
celebrity, at one time or another, met 
each other there ? 

It was one Sunday night that I was 
especially impressed with the intense 
power of concentration which Rubin- 
stein put into what some would have 
called his least ambitious efforts. I sat 
close to him and watched him play a 
quiet nocturne of Chopin’s. He sat 
almost quite motionless ; presently the 
beads of sweat stood upon his fore- 
head, and before he had done actually 
poured down his face and dropped on 
the keyboard. Yet there was nothing 
mechanically difficult in what he 
played, and a little way off no one 
would have thought he was exerting 
himself at all. He rose immediately 
and left the room. Ella followed him, 
but returned at once. ‘ Rubinstein 
has gone down-stairs to smoke a cigar- 
ette by himself, that is all.”” (Ile was 
an inveterate cigarette smoker). He 
was in a fever of excitement, and he 
did not come up for an hour. 

On one other occasion I heard Rubin- 
stein in private, and to great advantage. 
I think it was in 1858. After a Crystal 
Palace concert, at which he had played, 
I dined with him at George, now Sir 
George, Grove’s house at Sydenham. 
Grove was then secretary to the Crys- 
tal Palace Company. Rubinstein was, 
to say the least, odd at dinner, and I 
think he got up more than once, and 
seemed to have little appetite ; but 
later on we all went into the drawing- 
room, which opened on to the lawn. 
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It was bright moonlight ; there was no 
other light, and we needed none. 
Rubinstein went to the grand piano 
at the dark end of the room, and dis- 
appeared. Robert Browning, Grove, 
and myself took no further notice of 
him, but we all went to the folding 
window, which opened on to the moon- 
lit garden, and we sat down cross- 
legged on the floor to wait events. 
Presently Rubinstein began in the 
darkness Beethoven’s thirty-two varia- 
tions, and he went through the whole 
of them in wondrous fashion. But 
something more elemental was to 
follow in the shape of Schubert’s ‘ Erl 
King.”” Anything more weird and 
terrible I never heard ; the despairing 
cry of the child as the fearful Erl King 
rode with it through the forest, the 
crashing pace, the awful calm of death 
as the whirlwind of struggle dies 
away ; and all this coming out of the 
darkness and filling the room with 
thunder of melody, concord, and dis- 
cord; and the ceaseless galloping of 
the death-steed through the forest. It 
was an experience never to be forgot- 
ten. In the silence that followed the 
summer moonlight seemed to fall more 
softly, not one of us spoke —a little 
night-wind whispered in the trees. 

I believe the next day it was found 
that a couple of hammers had suc- 
cumbed. People used to say that 
Rubinstein broke strings — others said 
his touch was so fine and elastic that, 
even when strongest, he never broke 
anything. Neither statement is cor- 
rect; what he broke was not strings 
but hammers. There were always two 
grand pianos on the platform whenever 
he played, and there was usually some 
damage found after a recital ; but play- 
ing as he did, condensing the whirl- 
wind and imprisoning the thunder, 
the wonder is not that he broke ham- 
mers, but that he did not break all the 
hammers — when, for instance, he 
played a Chopin polonaise, or Liszt’s 
arrangement of the overture to ‘‘ Tann- 
hauser.”’ 

Rubinstein will not take rank as a 
composer of the first class. He be- 
longs really to the Mendelssohn epoch, 
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and there was war between the house 
of Rubinstein and the house of Wag- 
ner. This is the more strange as 
Rubinstein went as faras Chopin and 
Schumann, after which he proclaimed 
in the most arbitrary manner, _finis 
musice —a formula which, it is com- 
forting to remember, has successively 
done duty for Handel, Mozart, Beet- 
hoven, and now, with somewhat more 
plausibility, is being applied to Wag- 
ner. 

Rubinstein’s close association and 
unbounded admiration for Liszt, also 
makes his inability to follow Wagner 
a little strange. But there seem to be 
two classes of minds—one_ indeed 
(and this is true of by far the greater 
number of us all)—one stops and 
stiffens, the other is to a greater or 
less degree receptive and progressive 
to the end. Goethe read Byron with 
enthusiasm in his old age, but Bulwer 
and ‘‘ Christopher North ’’ (Professor 
Wilson) and a host of ‘ authorities” 
failed to discern Tennyson. The ex- 
perienced Sir George Macfarren and 
the holy army of Mendelssohnites, not 
to mention the learned Félix himself, 
could never really stomach Wagner 
(but Cipriani Potter, the friend of 
Beethoven, admired Liszt and Wagner 
in his old age). Verdi and Sullivan, 
though both belonging musically the 
one to the Mendelssohn, the other to 
the Rossini school and epoch, have 
been really progressive, and able to 
read, and to some extent assimilate, 
the Berlioz and Wagner scores — wit- 
ness the leit-motif in ‘* Aida’’ and the 
atmospheric coloring of the ‘Golden 
Legend.”’ 

Nor is it possible to deny that Rubin- 
stein, like Gounod, whilst denouncing 
Wagner, was greatly indebted to him. 
It is, however, to be feared that a 
little personal feeling may have tinged 
Rubinstein’s over-disparagement of his 
great rival. Neither Liszt nor Rubin- 
stein deserve to be mentioned in the 
same breath with Wagner as com- 
posers. Liszt knew this, but he could 
crave, and crave in vain, to be a great 
composer, without cheapening his 
mighty friend, Wagner, whom he sup- 
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ported and worshipped. Rubinstein 
could not do this. 

It is doubtful also whether Liszt 
failed so completely as did Rubinstein 
to estimate his own real position in the 
scale of composers. Liszt was often 
disappointed, but he never whined 
about being a misunderstood man, per- 
secuted by jealous rivals ; nor did he 
ever attempt to lift himself by tram- 
pling upon others. He more often 
lifted others and forgot his own per- 
sonal interesis. It was not a pleasant 
trait in so great a man as Rubinstein, 
to find him fixing his recital days in 
London concurrently with Wagner’s 
appearances at the Albert Hall, and 
holding himself markedly aloof from 
the great Maestro. 

Rubinstein was very ambitious, and 
in this respect he resembled Gustave 
Doré, and his failure in big things was 
also very similar. Rubinstein was 
extremely anxious to treat sacred sub- 
jects in the form of musical dramas. 
Here, too, he was indebted to Wagner 
for his conception. But he was with- 
out Wagner’s fine tact and insight. I 
remember one night, wher the matter 
was being discussed, Rubinstein re- 
marked upon the great love and rever- 
ence English people had for the Bible. 
Now the Bible stories especially lent 
themselves to dramatic treatment, and 
England, he thought, of all countries, 
would be the right place for such per- 
formances as he would like to see. 

Robert Browning, who was present, 
said that he did not think the English 
public would stand it for a moment. 
Rubinstein was much surprised. ‘* The 
fact is,’’ continued Browning, “ it is 
the very reverence which the English 
have for the Bible which would make 
it impossible for them to witness, with- 
out a shock, stories which have become 
idealized as part of their religion put 
upon the stage.” 

Rubinstein alluded to our love of 
oratorios, in which operatic singers ap- 
pear where, as in ‘ Elijah,’? the dia- 
logue is as dramatic as it is possible to 
conceive ; in short, the *‘ Elijah ’’ is a 
sacred drama, cast somewhat in the 
Greek mould, with its interpretative 
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chorus. The only thing wanting is the 
scenery, costume, and the action. It 
was then pointed out to Rubinstein 
that in the popular oratorios of Handel 
and Mendelssohn there was no attempt 
at elaborating a more or less fanciful 
drama by taking liberties with the 
sacred text, or modifying the concep- 
tion of the sacred characters. The 
dialogue was merely the piercing of 
texts together constructively for the 
sake of giving a connected narrative 
in a form suitable for musical treat- 
ment. 

**No one in England,” said Brown- 
ing, *‘ would tolerate Elijah any more 
than Christ dressed up and strutting 
about on the operatic stage.” 

The proposal made not long ago to 
put John the Baptist before the foot- 
lights, which was received with such 
horror and even official disapproval in 
England, fully justifies Browning’s ver- 
dict ; but Rubinstein could not in the 
least understand it. 

This conversation, I am bound to 
say, took place before thousands of 
English people had visited the Ober- 
ammergau play. It is generally agreed 
that under the very peculiar conditions 
of primitive simplicity there realized, 
the sacred spectacle is unrolled before 
the spectator not only without offence, 
but with something even more than an 
oratorio-like edification ; but no one 
thinks of transferring the Crucifixion 
or Pilate’s Judgment Hall to Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden as an appro- 
priate scenic sequel to the ‘* Derby 
Day.” 

There is something of the same sort 
of feeling about Wagner’s “ Parsifal,”’ 
more than one scene of which is viv- 
idly suggestive of Christ’s personality 
and presence. But neither‘ Parsifal ” 


nor the Oberammergau play were 
known in England when Browning 


spoke ; indeed “ Parsifal was not in 
existence. There is, however, a great 
difference between even such a daring 
attempt as ‘* Parsifal’’ and the realistic 
dramatization of sacred subjects con- 
templated by Rubinstein. The Ober- 
ammergau play, like the oratorio, is a 
sort of religious function, whilst the 
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* Parsifal’ is an allegorical music 
drama of the deepest ethical signifi- 
‘ance ; but at no moment is Parsifal 
Christ any more than Kundry is the 
Magdalen. 

When the black knight is unhelmed 
and the profuse auburn hair parted 
down the middle falls on either side 
of a face suggestive of the traditional 
head of Christ in the Roman catacombs 
—when the rest of Parsifal’s armor is 
stripped off and he sits down in a long 
flowing white robe, woven without 
seam —and when the penitent, hum- 
bly kneeling at his feet, weeps and 
wipes them with the hair of her head, 
and Parsifal moves above her the 
hands that bless — it is Christ and the 
Magdalen ; but it is also King Arthur 
and Guinevere. All penitent women 
are there, and all Christ-like souls. It 
remains no profanation or parody of 
unique personages — simply the typical 
summing up of an eternally recurrent 
situation. 

This distinction could never have 
been clear to Rubinstein, or he would 
not have talked, as he habitually did, 
of the dramatization of the whole Bible 
in a series of sacred music dramas. 

‘“* Moses”? and ‘ Christus,’? which 
are to be heard in Germany in 1895, 
are specimens of these projected 
operas, and doubtless the art world will 
soon be again convulsed upon the sub- 
ject. 

In speaking of the composition of a 
genius hors de ligne, like Rubinstein, of 
course everything must be relatively 
understood. Whilst his ambitious or- 
chestral compositions are chiefly over- 
loaded failures, and his operas without 
proportion and charm, nothing can ex- 
ceed the beauty of his well-known 
songs and duets; and his chamber 
music will long hold the concert-room 
and rivet the public by its melody, 
rush, and, it must be admitted, a cer- 
tain fiery ad captandum sensationalism. 

Rubinstein worked without the in- 
ventive fertility of Schumann, the 
facility of Schubert, the restraint and 
finish of Mendelssohn, or the sustained 
power of Wagner. Like Chopin, he 
was great in small things, but small in 
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great ones. It has been said that his 
later compositions are without the 
charm of his earlier ones — certainly, 
the mechanical exercises which Hoff- 
mann is fond of playing as specimens 
of his beloved master’s later style are 
without sweetness and light, and seem 
to emanate from a restless and unsat- 
isfied mind. The sun of his musical 
genius went down in a sort of cloud, 
the sky was not tender, nor were the 
tints rich. 

Rubinstein obeyed no regular law of 
development. He stands out in the 
sea like a rugged wave-beaten rock, 
catching wild gleams of beauty in the 
sunrise, or revelling in the midnight 
storm, with its cataracts of silver foam ; 
now the cries of the wild birds are 
about him, and scathing lightning ; and 
now the summer moonbeams and the 
whisper of the night wind. All moods 
of nature were his moods, and all sym- 
bols were the spells by which he 
worked, great ‘‘ cloud-weaver of phan- 
tasmal hopes and fears.’’ No ®®olian 
harp vibrated more sensitively to the 
lightest breath than his soul to the 
gentlest sigh of human emotion; but 
the thunder of his passion was as a 
hurricane sweeping everything before 
it — piano, pianist, audience, all seemed 
to vanish; it was like assisting at a 
cataclysm of nature. 

A man dowered with such breadth 
of soul, such sensibility, and such 
power of self manifestation, is a great 
phenomenon in the world of art. 
Whole continents are indebted to him ; 
he passes from one hemisphere to an- 
other—a mighty consoler, recreator of 
the heart, burden-lifter of humanity, 
interpreting for thousands what they 
know but cannot render—thoughts, 
feelings, hopes, longings, footfalls on 
the threshold of another world, which 


Words are powerless to express 
And leave them still unsaid in part, 
Or say them in too great excess. 


He is gone, and his magic dies with 
him. As there are golden moments in 
life which come not back again —a 
remembered sunset of unimaginable 


beauty, a haunting memory of indelible 
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sweetness —so there are special per- 
soualities that pass ‘‘like ships in the 
night,’? out of the darkness into the 
darkness, leaving but the memory of a 
search-light that irradiated for a few 
seconds the lonely immeusity of life’s 
ocean, revealing an infinite horizon all 
round, but passing like meteors, with 
a message but half told, and a secret 
still unfathomed. 


It is somewhat unsafe to allude to 
the exact sums offered to or accepted 
by distinguished artists, but we may 
safely say that not even Liszt obtained 
the extravagant honoraria since of- 
fered to Rubinstein and Paderewski. 
£30,000 was quoted as Paderewski’s 
‘**earnings ”? during an American tour. 
The modest sum of £25,000 was offered 
to and declined by Rubinstein for an 
American recital trip. Rubinstein 
wrote to his friend and agent, Mr. 
Wolff, thus characteristically : — 

DEAR FRIEND, —I cannot understand 
how you can again and again propose such 
athing. If you do not succeed in getting 
my sacred opera performed on the stage in 
Germany, and until one of my operas is 
given in France, I will leave Peterhof only 
for my funeral. 

Rubinstein had an invincible dislike 
to silting for his portrait, and as far as 
I know, only one artist in this country 
was fortunate enough to catch him, as 
it were with a snapshot, on the wing. 
That artist was most appropriately 
Felix Moscheles, the godson of Felix 
Mendelssohn. One day, in Moscheles’s 
house, Rubinstein was tempted to sit 
down toa game of whist, of which he 
was extremely fond. “I watched 
him,’’ said Moscheles to me, “and, of 
course, I did not paint him with out his 
knowledge ; but he would do nothing to 
help me. I watched him to get his 
fine Beethovenesque, stern, and Jove- 
like look of displeasure. Presently, 
when the cards were bad, it came, and 
I have tried to fix it. As he rose and 
gave my canvas a glance, ‘ Ah, there 
he is!’ he exclaimed. My mother 
wanted him to give me another sitting, 
but he would not. I could not be sur- 
prised at him as he had refused Millais 
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—and, indeed, I don’t regret his re- 
fusal ; I might have spoilt my sketch in 
oils.”?, The picture, which was exhib- 
ited this year, 1894, at the New Gal- 
lery, is extremely living, and very like ; 
and the reproductions of it in photo- 
gravure issued by Stacey, of Old Bond 
Street, are quite as effective. 
H. R. HAWEIs. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 

MY ESCAPE FROM MULAI BUSHTA. 

OF Muhammedan countries Morocco 
is perhaps the most fanatical. There 
seems to exist there not only a latent 
hatred for the Christian, but also an in- 
tense jealousy for the more comfortable 
circumstances in which he exists. The 
Moors, who are at any moment liable 
to be thrown into the filthiest and most 
unhealthy of prisons, see the European 
living in peace and security ; and while 
the natives are every day squeezed, 
taxed, and retaxed to fill the pockets 
of unscrupulous bashas, the European 
in Morocco pays no taxes either to the 
sultan of that country or to those who 
represent their own respective govern- 
ments as ministers or consuls. And it 
is doubtless this knowledge of their 
superior state of existence, and their 
freedom from the constant fear of in- 
justice ‘and imprisonment, that adds 
fuel to the already flaming torch of 
fanaticism. The lives lived by the 
Moors are, without, perhaps, any ex- 
ception, the most precarious and miser- 
able that can be imagined. The poor 
man is thrown into prison for sums he 
never possessed, and can never pay ; 
the rich to be squeezed of all he pos- 
sesses ; while those only can hope to 
escape who are members of families 
sufficiently powerful to arouse the fears 
of the local governor, should he attempt 
extortion, and not sufficiently powerful 
to stir up the jealousy and avarice of 
the sultan. Even the governors of the 
provinces suffer themselves as they 
make others suffer; for just as they 
squeeze the agriculturist and the 
peasant, so are they in turn squeezed 
by the sultan and his viziers; and 
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should they fail by constant presents to 
maintain a good opinion at the court, 
they can expect only imprisonment and 
often death. 

Thus it will be seen that the entire 
population of Morocco lives in a state 
of perpetual terror. But there are 
occasions upon which, for a day at 
least, they lay aside their fears, — occa- 
sions on which they need not hesitate 
to bring forth their richly embroidered 
saddles from their huts and tents, and 
adorn themselves in the gorgeous 
clothing that sees the light of day only 
perhaps two or three times in the year. 
These occasions are the great feast-days 
of their local saints. 

There are numbers of these long- 
deceased shereefs, much reverenced 
one and all, whose domed tombs help 
not a little to render picturesque a 
country with no particular features of 
beauty in many of its districts. In 
northern Morocco there may be said to 
be four great shrines, without counting 
those that are reverenced by particular 
sects and brotherhoods, and each of 
these on its particular feast-days at- 
tracts an immense crowd of all classes 
of Moors. They are Mulai Idris, patron 
saint of Fez, and founder of the Drisite 
dynasty, a common ancestor of the sul- 
tan and the shereef of Wazan ; Mulai 
Bousalam, whose tomb lies on the 
seacoast some miles south of the town 
of Laraiche, and whose yearly three 
days’ festival attracts perhaps the 
largest crowd of any; Mulai Abd, es- 
Salaam, in the mountains of Beni Aros, 
whose tomb of rough thatch — for the 
saying is that the saint wishes for no 
mosque to be built over his grave —is 
daily the scene of pilgrimage ; and Mu- 
lai Bushta, whose burial-place is dis- 
puted, two separate spots laying claim 
to holding the sacred bones, — one in 
the mountains of Beni Msgilda, the 
other in Feshtdla, near the great rocky 
mountain that bears the saint’s name. 

It had been the author’s lot, previous 
to the adventure here to be related, to 
be present at the great feast of Mulai 
Idris at Fez, and to watch the long 
procession, a mile or so of strange 
fanatics, bearing the richly emblazoned 





crimson and gold coverings of the tomb 
and an enormous display of presents to 
the sacred shrine ; and so interesting 
had he found this experience, so di- 
verse and diverting were the people 
who thronged the streets, that he 
wished to enlarge his experience of 
such matters by being present at one 
of the other great feasts, —by prefer- 
ence that of Mulai Bushta, which, 
owing to its position between the 
mountains and the plains, attracts a 
more wild and representative crowd of 
the inhabitants of Morocco than any of 
the others. With what results his 
visit to Malai Bushta ended will be 
seen anon. 

If one were to ask any Moor who 
Mulai Bushta was, the only reply one 
would obtain would be that he was a 
great saint, who lived and died ever so 
long ago; that in the flesh, during his 
life, and since in the spirit, he has 
worked, and is to-day working, many 
miracles ; and as one is told this the 
informant will raise his hand rever- 
ently to his lips and kiss it at the men- 
tion of so holy a name. But beyond 
this rather unsatisfactory tradition 
nothing is known for certain as to the 
saint’s personality ; and it is possibly 
owing to this fact that his tomb to-day 
attracts so great an amount of rever- 
ence and esteem. Had there been 
handed down any authentic records of 
his life, it is probable that his notoriety 
would not to-day have been anything 
like what it is; for he must have been 
a man of power and authority to have 
sown the seeds of to-day’s crop of 
sanctity, and in Morocco power and 
authority are seldom obtained with- 
out extortion and cruelty. However, 
rather than libel the old gentleman, — 
for he is reported to have died ata 
fabulous age,— we will satisfy our- 
selves by this, —that whatever he may 
have been while alive, his ashes — or 
one of the reported places in which 
they lie—are considered to-day suffi- 
ciently holy to attract yearly, and dur- 
ing a month of fasting,—for the 
festival is held on the twenty-seventh 
day of Ramadan, —an immense horde 
of people. 































Of ail the great feasts, that of Mulai 
Bushta is perhaps the most hazardous 
to visit; for the country in which the 
festival is held, though nominally under 
the authority of the governor of the 
next province, is altogether lawless, 
and the natives collected on the day of 
the musim or féte from almost every 
quarter of Morocco would fear no pun- 
ishment for wreaking vengeance on 
any infidel who might chance to defile 
with his unholy presence the sacred 
spot ; while again, the feast falling in 
the month of Ramadan, during which 
all the natives are fasting from an hour 
or two before dawn to sunset, adds not 
a little to their fanaticism by souring 
their tempers. 

Mulai Bushta lies between the two 
largest rivers of northern Morocco — 
the Sebt and its tributary the Wergha, 
which unite into a common channel at 
a spot where the hills are left behind 
and the plains commence, through 
which the Sebi —for the two streams 
after their junction take the name of 
the larger — flows to the sea, dividing 
the fertile lands of the Gharb and Beni 
Hassen. Where the rivers divide, and 
lying between the two, are the tribe 
lands of Oulad Aissa and Sheraga, the 
former extending to the plains, the 
latter lying farther to the south and 
east. It is on the borders of the large 
province of Sheraga, in the district of 
Feshtala, that Mulai Bushta lies, on the 
steep slopes of an enormous flat-topped 
block of rock that rises to many hun- 
dreds of feet above the surrounding 
undulating plain. This mountain 
forms one of a series of these strange 
peaks that lie along both banks of the 
Wergha for some distance during its 
course, and they form a spur of the 
larger mountain-ranges of north-west 
Morocco. Thus the position of the 
shrine is one peculiarly adapted for 
collecting a mixed crowd ; for on one 
side undulating hills slope away to the 
plains, inhabited by the Arabs, while 
on the other the high mountains rise 
almost immediately,—the home of 
that strange race of fair people whose 
origin is unknown, excepting, so far, 
that it is not Semitic; for the moun- 
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taineers—I do not refer to the Ber- 
bers, whoare again perfectly distinctive 
—despise the Arab and _ his horses, 
from whom they are entirely different 
in appearance and manner of living. 
Again, the two days’ journey to Fez is 
sufficiently short to entice a crowd of 
the inhabitants of that city ; while 
Meknas and Wazan and all the other 
towns within reach send large contin- 
gents,—even Morocco city itself, dis- 
tant some twelve days’ journey, is 
represented. The Berbers, too, collect 
in large numbers on the day of the 
musim from their mountains and for- 
ests to the south and east of Fez. A 
picturesque group they form on their 
thin, wiry horses, usually with their 
long white clothing much the worse for 
wear, and their saddles all shreds and 
tatters. They are the remnants of the 
original inhabitants before the Arab in- 
vasion, on which they were driven from 
the open country to seek refuge in the 
fastnesses in which they now dwell, 
setting at nought the authority of the 
sultan, and constantly at war with 
their Arab neighbors. In type they 
are entirely different from the Moors, 
and seem to possess features Turanian 
rather than Semitic. Their language is 
the strange guttural Shellah, absolutely 
unlike Arabic in sound and formation. 
But besides bringing together these 
visitors from long distances, Mulai 
Bushta summons to his feasts many a 
plundering tribe from his nearer neigh- 
borhood. Hyaina, for instance, whose 
country lies a day farther south ; who 
are Arabs, and whose depredations 
upon the surrounding districts cause 
the native government at Fez constant 
disquietance, but with whose lawless- 
ness the sultan is absolutely unable to 
cope. True sons of Ishmael they are, 
their hand against every man’s, and 
every man’s against them,— good 
horsemen every one of them, and wild- 
looking fellows into the bargain. Be- 
sides these the mountains pour to the 
scene representatives of a dozen or so 
fanatical plundering tribes, whose love 
of religion and of loot is about equal. 
What with all these, and many more 
sections not mentioned, Mulai Bushta 
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is a very hotbed of fanaticism on the 
feast-day, especially when, as on the oc- 
casion of the author’s visit, the month 
of Ramadan falls in the heat of May. 
How great must be the reverence 
towards the saint will be appreciated 
when it is stated that the pilgrims 
come from great distances, fasting the 
while, walking or riding miles every 
day along sandy or dry clay-tracks, 
without eating or drinking for a period 
of some sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four—that is to say, from be- 
fore the first grey tint of dawn until 
sunset ! 

I confess, however, that it was far 
more search for adventure and a desire 
to witness the strange sight than any 
feeling of religious zeal that determined 
me to accompany the pilgrims to the 
musim ; while at the same time I was 
thinking of visiting Fez, and from 
Wazan, where I had been residing for 
some months at the court of the she- 
reef, Mulai Bushta does not lie more 
than a day or so’s journey off the road. 

For the last six months I had been 
living the life of the native, never see- 
ing a European or hearing a word of 
any civilized language, and adopting 
the costume and many of the habits 
and customs of the country. So there 
were but few arrangements to be made 
in preparation for my visit. My horses 
were all Barbs, with long manes and 
tails in Arab fashion ; my saddle was of 
salmon silk and gold embroidery, with 
the clumsy great gilded stirrups and 
the high peaks before and behind my 
bridle to match ; while as to clothes, I 
had complete changes of all classes of 
Arab costume which I adopted accord- 
ing to my pursuits; for to go shoot- 
ing, for instance, in the long, finely 
woven dress of the people of the plains 
would be as impossible as riding would 
be uncomfortable in the short jelab 
and still shorter drawers of the moun- 
taineers. As to my pack-animals, after 
several years’ experience of travel in 
more than one foreign country, I have 
come to the conclusion that, as a rule, 
the natives of each land have discov- 
ered the best means of travelling in 
that particular land. Often, it is true, 
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from inefficient workmanship, their in- 
ventions can be improved upon ; but it 
is seldom that one can replace a native 
pack-saddle for instance, by one of 
some other kind, and find that it works 
equally satisfactorily, —a result often 
owing to the inability to understand it 
and the disinclination for new inven- 
tions amongst one’s men. So it is 
that, almost without exception, I adopt 
the means of travelling that are in 
vogue amongst the inhabitants of the 
country. So it was in this case that 
my mules, when packed, resembled 
those of any better class Moor on the 
road —the bedding, clothing, etc., be- 
ing all rolled up in carpets of native 
manufacture, while the whole packs 
were covered with the common striped 
native rugs, from the ropes of which 
dangled a display of native kitchen 
|utensils, such as strange copper and 
| brass kettles and bowls, a long-legged 
| tripod of rich workmanship, on which 
the natives boil the water for their 
favorite mint-scented green tea, and a 
couple of large polished copper and 
brass trays. 

Three or four days before the event- 
ful feast I announced my intention to 
my men, who at first offered such few 
remonstrances as their position allowed, 
and then entered heartily into the zest 
of the affair. 

Accordingly, on the twenty-fifth day 
of Ramadan we left the village where 
I had been camping for a couple of 
days, fishing and shooting, and set out. 
My caravan was by no means a small 
one ; for quite a number of the vil- 
lagers took advantage of my visiting 
the musim to accompany me, and of 
these many brought their wives and 
children, mounted on mules and mares 
and donkeys; while to render the 
troop complete, a dozen or so of the 
village dogs, thinking no doubt they 
would obtain more to eat by so doing 
than by remaining in the half-deserted 
tent-village, followed in our train. 

A few words must be said as to the 





men by whom I was accompanied. As 
always, Abdurrahman was with me. 
To travel without him, whether in 





Morocco, the Yemen, or Somaliland 
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and Harrar, would be to me almost an 
impossibility. Ever faithful and trust- 
worthy, brave and good, he has passed 
through many a bad time with me, but 
somehow we have always come out of 
it all right, to laugh over our adven- 
tures. Besides Abdurrahman I was 
accompanied by a man who stood me 
in good part on the oocasion I am 
about to speak of. This man is well 


known for his most excellent horse- | 


manship, his personal bravery, and his 
acme of perfection as a cattle-lifter all 
over the plains of north Morocco — 


where, by the by, the profession of | 


horse-stealer is considered by no means 
an ignoble one. However, Sheikh 
Ahmed el-Jimai is no longer a young 
man, and having by his former pro- 
fession enriched himself to a consider- 
able extent, he has now abandoned his 
adventurous career, and taken to a 
quiet, religious life, never missing the 
hour of prayer. Yet every now and 
then there comes over him a fit of the 
desire for the old life ; and never is 
there a petty war between the tribes 
that he does not throw in his lot with 
oue side or the other, and take the lead 
of the cavalry. In appearance he is 
small and wiry, his face heavily lined 
and scarred, but handsome neverthe- 
less, with sharp, piercing black eyes, 
and a grey beard and moustache. On 
foot he is extraordinarily ungraceful ; 
from continued riding he has become 
bandy-legged, and his feet and ankles 
are marked with the horny growths 
that are produced by the constant wear 
of the hard stirrup against the bare 
flesh. One can always tell a horseman 
in Morocco from these marks, for only 


the most constant riding will occasion | 


them to any great extent, and Ahmed 
el-Jimai’s feet are literally deformed 
with them. He has lived his whole 
life in the saddle, and that an old and a 
torn one. But to-day he has settled 
down, and bought himself handsome 
clothes and horse-trappings, and is no 
little personage in the Gharb. 

My caravan contained also some 
half-dozen wild) mountaineer mule- 
drivers, handsome fair men of the 
Beni Msara and surrounding tribes, 


bright, amusing fellows, active as 
chamois, and always laughing and gay. 
Terrible ruffians they are to look at, 
and very different from the stately 
| Arabs, with their short, brown jelabs 
|reaching to the knee, and just showing 
the lower edge of their embroidered 
‘drawers, and a length of exquisitely 
|formed leg below. On their shaven 
| heads they wind a yard or two of scar- 
let cloth, with a gold band across it, 
and literally hang their bodies with 
arms. A flint-lock gun with a barrel 
some six feet in length, a sword in a 
roughly embossed brass sheath, a couple 
of daggers, and innumerable embroid- 
ered leather and silk bags for powder, 
| shot, and wadding, etc., add not a little 
to the ferocity of their appearance. 
And ferocious they are when on the 
war-path, but at other times easily led 
and gentleness itself, speaking in low, 
refined voices with a manner that can- 
not fail to charm one. It is easy to see 
that little or no Arab blood runs in 
their veins, for their fair skins and un- 
Semitic features are totally at variance 
with the Arab type, while their own 
| traditions, and their avowed hatred for 
the plainsman — whom they laughingly 
|say is obliged to ride on a horse be- 
‘cause God has given him such poor 
legs that he cannot trust to them alone 
—go far to prove it. Their detesta- 
tion of riding, and their absolute inca- 
pacity when called upon to do so, tells 
too not a little in favor of this theory — 
that their origin is not the same as that 
of the Arabs, and certainly not that of 
the Berbers, who are for the most part 
|dwellers in tents, and horsemen one 
land all. 
So before dawn one morning we 
|struck the tents, and packed our bag- 
gage on to the animals’ backs and set 
out, some fifty souls in all, what with 
the women and children, for Mulai 
Bushta. 

For me to have attempted to go there 
in disguise would have been an im- 
possibility, for I am far too well known 
in Morocco to have escaped observa- 
tion. But I trusted to the fact that, 
although known as a European, the 
natives were accustomed to seeing me 
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always in Arab dress; and the fact 
that I had lived six months in the 
house of the shereef at Wazan as a 
Moor would, I thought, have calmed 
any fanaticism that might have existed 
on the part of the natives. In this I 
was right, but I forgot one other 
great incentive to attack, and was sur- 
rounded by all the luxuries that Arab 
life can supply — without, of course, a 
harem! My tents were large and airy, 
decorated in Arab fashion, and thickly 
strewn with rugs and carpets. My 
display of brass and copper trays, 
bowls, and tripods, was a gaudy one. 
My clothes and those of my servants 
were of their kind of the best ; while 
my arms, a couple of good rifles, a 
shot-gun, a revolver or two, and a 
heavy silver sword,—a present from 
the sultan himself, — would most of 
all, perhaps, not to mention my horses 
and mules, raise the cupidity of the 
tribes. I had hoped, by making a dis- 
play, to gain respect, for such is always 
the case in Morocco ; but I overdid it, 
and aroused merely that innate love of 
possessing *‘ what isn’t hisn’’ in the 
heart of the Arab. In my rich clothes, 
and girded with a silver sword, hung 
with huge crimson and gold tassels, 
mounted upon a saddle of pink-and- 
gold embroidery, and with my horse’s 
head half hidden in the rich bridle- 
gear of network and tassels of the same 
material, my stirrups and bit flashing 
in the sunlight, I must, as I rode at 
the head of our little caravan, with 
Ahmed el-Jimai at my side, have pre- 
sented a very different spectacle from 
what I did a day or two later, when, 
with my garments torn to rags, shoe- 
less, and with my bridle hanging use- 
less on my horse’s neck, under a heavy 
fire, I rode for my life from Mulai 
Bushta. 

It was still early in the month of 
May, and the fields were green with 
long waving corn ; the little tracks that 
answer in Morocco to roads were bor- 


dered with rainbow-hued wild flowers ; | 


the orange-trees in the gardens were 
full of bloom, while many yet bore the 
fruit of the previous winter, and nature 
looked her loveliest. We were a gay 
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little throng, laughing and joking as 
we went,—even the women, usually 
so closely housed, taking advantage 
of their temporary freedom to enter 
into the conversation ; while I, much 
to their husbands’ amusement, poured 
the most inane compliments into their 
ears. 

We stopped for the heat of the day 
in an orange-garden where was a little 
dancing stream of pure cold water, and 
the female part of the caravan having 
separated itself and found a shady spot 
to rest in, our carpets were spread 
upon the velvety bank of the spring, 
and our mules unladen to graze. It 
was acharming scene: the sunbeams, 
dancing through the thick foliage of 
the orange-trees, just touched our car- 
pets, and the pile of trays and copper 
dishes that lay strewn about caused 
bright flashes of color in the deep 


green gloom. There was but one 
drawback. It was Ramadan, and we 
were all fasting,—and even the 


streamlet that ran at our feet seemed 
to mock us, for its waters were for- 
bidden. 

We made but a short march that 
afternoon, camping at a large village 
on the right bank of the Wergha, near 
where one of the great weekly markets 
is held. Fora little way before arriv- 
ing at our destination our path led 
along the edge of the river, very differ- 
ent here from what it is farther on, 
where it has united with the Sebu, and 
the two flow in a muddy, turbid stream 
toward the, sea. At this spot it wore 
all the aspects of the mountains it 
was now leaving, flowing over pebbly 
ground, here in fast rippling streams, 
there dark with deep pools, and here 
again surging in back eddies, on its 
course to the sea. 

It was a warm moonlight night, and 
we pitched the big Moorish tent 
amongst the trees of an olive grove, 
and hung it with colored lanterns ; 
while the mountaineers of my party 
sat outside and smoked their kiff— 
crushed hemp —and sang, accompany- 
ing themselves on the little two- 
stringed gimbri. But before dawn we 
were off again, and travelled all day, 
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not halting for our midday rest, for we 
had yet a long way to go. A little 
before sunset we pitched our tents at 
a large village of thatched huts and low 
brown tents which lay in the flat val- 
ley a mile, perhaps, from the river’s 
banks. 

We had been travelling all day on 
the pilgrim road to Mulai Bushta and 
crowds had thronged the entire way, 
all like ourselves bent for the same 
spot. Picturesque as were many of 
the groups, they did not offer much 
variety, for they were, with but few 
exceptions, one and all inhabitants of 


the plains of the Gharb and surround- | 


ing districts, from which the road we 
were travelling upon led, while the 
mountaineers arrive from their rocky 
fastnesses by an entirely different 
route. Yet it was a crowd well worth 
seeing, and, wonderful to relate, a 
clean one —for it is considered sacri- 
legious to resort to the shrine in any 
but freshly washed raiment. Seldom 
it is that one is blessed with a sight of 
cleanliness in Morocco ; for although 
now and again the men seem to wash 
their clothes,—and it is seldom 
enough, — the women exist in the most 
abject griminess, that renders them as 
a rule anything but pleasant to the 
view, while on a nearer approach the 
sense of smell is often considerably 
affected. However, for once they ap- 
peared in new or clean raimeut, with 
their tong plaits of hair wound up in 
hideous silk handkerchiefs of every 
hue, —a diabolical mixture of cobalt 
and orange seeming to be the favorite. 
The men, on the contrary, presented 
a really fine spectacle. Many were 
well mounted on showy Barb horses, 
half hidden under great saddles of 
crimson, dark purple, blue, or yellow 
silk ; many richly embroidered in gold. 


The dress, too, of the horseman of the 
plains is a most becoming one, for he | 


winds himself in the fine silk folds of 
a white toga-like garment called a haik, 
over which a long-hooded cloak of fine 
white cloth or wool hangs gracefully 
from the shoulders over the back of 
the saddle, reaching to the stirrups of 
gilded metal. Now and again amongst 


{ 
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the loose costume, at the sleeves, per- 
haps, a dash of color is apparent, for 
underneath all the white garments a 
colored kuftan is generally worn. On 
their heads is a tasselled crimson fez, 
often wound round with yards of white 
muslin. Fine, handsome fellows they 
are too, most of them, and graceful in 
the extreme in the saddle. 

But in spite of the attractive sight 
these pilgrims offered, travelling was 
by no means pleasant ; for the road of 
hard clay threw up, as the crowd 
passed along, a thick cloud of dust, 
which, entering one’s eyes, ears, nos- 
trils, and mouth, did not add to the 
pleasures of fasting, and by the time 
we arrived at our night’s resting-place 
our thirst was extreme. It was there- 
fore with no little pleasure, half an 
hour after the tents had been pitched, 
that I saw the village mueddin arise at 
the door of the mosque, and, with his 
far-sounding La illaha ill’ Allah! call 
the faithful to prayer, and announce 
the hour of sunset and the termina- 
tion of the day’s fasting. With what 
eagerness we pressed the water-bottles 
to our lips may be imagined. Then 
from the other villages round arose the 
echo of the mueddin’s cry, La illaha 
iv Allah! the strange poetical words 
that have -been the keynote of Islam 
for so many centuries, that have seen 
its rise, and are destined, no doubt, to 
see its fall. 

A few later ** break- 


minutes we 


| fasted ’’ off the most excellent hareera 


—a thick barley soup with which the 
natives break their fast at sunset ; for 
to attempt to commence on solid food 
after sixteen hours of fasting would be 
followed by dangerous, or at the least 
painful, results. Then our spirits re- 
turned, and the mountaineers sang and 
puffed at their thin little pipes, and we 
lit the colored Fez lanterns in the 
tents, and forgot all the weariness of 
our long ride under the hot sun over 
sweet green tea flavored with mint. 
But as we were to make an early 
start we did not sit up late, but turned 
in about ten o’clock, with the excep- 
tion of the cook, whose duty it was to 
prepare our dinner —a meal partaken 
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of, during Ramadan, at 1 A.M. I was 
tired and slept well, and scarcely heard 
Abdurrahman as he laid my little low 
Moorish table with my meal, and, hear- 
ing, paid no attention, but turned over 
and a minute later was asleep again. 
When I awoke it was dawn, and 
through the crevices of the tent I 
could see the cool, steely light of day. 
By my bedside lay my dinner, un- 
tasted, except that a village dog or two 
had crept in under the tent walls and 
carried off a part. 

It was too late to eat then, and I was 
not long in realizing that my fast on 
this occasion would be one of twenty- 
four hours, from sunset to sunset ; for 
the Koran most strictly lays down the 
law upon the subject, that no food 
must be partaken of after there is suffi- 
cient light to be able to distinguish a 
black thread from a white one. So it 
was in no very good temper that I 
arose and donned my Moorish clothes, 
and listened to the sympathies of my 
men at my having missed my midnight 
meal. But there was no help for it, so 
putting on the best face I could, I 
mounted, and led our little caravan for- 
ward to the scene of the musim. 

The crowd thronging the road had 
greatly increased, and often it was with 
considerable difficulty that we, on our 
swifter animals, could keep up our 
pace and push through the densely 
packed mass of humanity. The 
scenery increased in beauty as we 
proceeded, the valley narrowing con- 
siderably, and flanked on either hand 
by high ranges of mountains, those on 
the west being the highlands of Oulad 
Aissa, and on the east the jagged peaks 
of Jibel Setta. On the very summit of 
one of the former, in an apparently 
inaccessible position, glittered the 
white-domed tomb of Sid Abdul Nor. 
Not far beyond this the road crosses 
the river by a ford, easily waded at this 
time of year, but in the winter impass- 
able. Then one proceeds for a time 
along the river-bank, until, striking 
more to the west, a steep hill is as- 
cended. Here, too, stands a saint’s 
tomb, with its white dome half hidden 
in a grove of olive-trees ; and many of 
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the crowd turned aside, being in a 
religious turn of mind, to pay their 
respects to the bones of Sid Abdul 
Karim, which lie within. From the 
summit of this hill the great rocky 
mountain of Mulai Bushta is in full 
view, rising high above all the sur- 
rounding ranges. We had caught 
glimpses of its curious flat-topped sum- 
mit the previous day, but from this 
spot the entire mountain was visible ; 
and as the long procession of pilgrims 
wound up the hill and sighted the holy 
place, a great cry of ** Mulai Bushta”’ 
was uttered, and many dismounted 
from their horses and mules and 
prayed. 

This first view of the mountain did 
not fail to affect me also, though in an 
entirely different way, for it was the 
goal I had come to reach, and if any 
adventure were to befall me it was 
there it would take place. 

Many of the crowd pouring on to the 
shrine knew me well enough, and 
though most met me with the usual 
Salaam dlikim, a_ salutation only 
offered to Moslems, a few scowled 
upon me in a way that was by no 
means reassuring, and already I began 
to foresee that the day would not end 
without an unpleasantness of some 
kind or another. But it was too late 
now to turn back, the mountain was in 
sight, and at all costs I determined to 
carry my journey to its end, not, it 
must be confessed, without an ever- 
present feeling of anxiety. It is won- 
derful how one’s enthusiasm dwindles 
down as one feels that one is running 
into danger; but though mine _ flick- 
ered to a very considerable extent, I 
did not allow it to go out altogether. 
The road from here on became very 
bad. In places it was merely a track 
cut in the side of a low precipice ; in 
places a stream-bed strewn with huge 
boulders. At length, however, all its 
difficulties were surmounted, and from 
the summit of a hill we gazed down 
upon the scene of the pilgrimage. 

Below us, at the very foot of the big 
mountain, lay a cireular plain, a mile 
perhaps across, ending on the east side 
in the tree-covered slopes of Jibel 
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Mulai Bushta, and surrounded on all 
three others by undulating hills, some 
of which rose to a considerable alti- 
tude, ending in jagged peaks. Away 
beyond to the east could be seen the 
ranges of the mountainous districts of 
northern Morocco, range beyond range, 
until the far horizon was bounded by 
an indistinct snow-line ; for although 
the month was May, and the snow 
melts in these districts during the sum- 
mer, the unusually severe winter we 
had experienced had covered their 
summits to such a depth that even the 
warm sunshine of spring had failed 
to melt it. The view, typical of the 
mountains of north Morocco, was a 
charming one, and I reined in my 
horse on the brow of the hill to gaze 
upon it. But more impressive than its 
natural features was the vast crowd 
collecting in the plain, —a dense, heav- 
ing mass of humanity, surging to and 
fro, while every path was pouring in 
its hundreds of new arrivals. Strangest 
of all the effects visible was, perhaps, 
the division between the inhabitants of 
the mountains and the plains, who, dis- 
trustful one of the other, did not mix 
freely, but kept to different parts of 
the level ground —that chosen by the 
mountaineers being easily apparent 
from their dark clothes, while the 
Arabs, one and all in white, formed a 
strange contrast to their co-religionists 
of the hills. Hundreds of tents were 
pitched round the edge of the plain and 
upon the spurs of the surrounding hills 
—tents of all sizes and designs, from 
the great heavy koubas of the shereefs 
and kaids to the gaitons of white linen 
or black goat-hair of the peasants. I 
am no judge of the numbers of crowds, 
but I think I may say that Iam erring 
on the side of discretion in stating that 
there must have been some ten thou- 
sand persons congregated there. 

The first object for which I looked 
was naturally the tomb of the saint 
whose pious memory was potent enough 
to collect such a multitude. The sim- 
ple white-domed building stands on a 
spur of the mountain of Mulai Bushta, 
at but a slight elevation above the 
level ground. Surrounding the holy 
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building is a grove of olive-trees, from 
which a picturesque village rises tier 
above tier up to the steep mountain- 
side —a village of white houses with 
their heavy thatched roofs standing 
amongst thick hedges of aloe and 
prickly-pear, the whole surmounted by 
the precipices that extend to the sum- 
mit of the rocky peak. 

As we pitched our tents upon the 
slope of one of the hills overlooking the 
scene, 2 movement became apparent 
amongst the crowd, which withdrew to 
right and left, leaving a long, wide 
open space through the centre. Then 
the ‘** powder-play ’? commenced, — the 
one national game of the Arabs of 
Morocco. 

A dozen or so horses are drawn up 
into line at one end of the plain, the 
riders, by means of bit and stirrup, 
working their animals into a ferment 
of excitement. Then at a given sigiual 
the long-barrelled guns are waved in 
the air, and the troop sets forward at 
little more than a walk, which increases 
as they proceed, waving their guns and 
saluting the while, until it becomes a 
furious gallop. Suddenly the weapons 
are brought to the shoulder, held with 
both hands, the elbows raised to the 
level of their shoulders, and the next 
moment the little troop of horsemen is 
lost to sight, enveloped in the clouds of 
white smoke which the flint-lock guns 
and inferior native powder produce, 
only to issue again in their showy trap- 
pings, reining in the horses with all 
the strength of their iron wrists, until 
the poor beasts, often with bleeding 
mouths, are brought to a standstill. 
The lab-el-barond, as the natives call it, 
admits of but little variation when per- 
formed in numbers; but this is not 
always the case, and at times one man 
alone will go through the manceuvre, 
introducing some new system of his 
own—lying back in the saddle and 
firing behind him, for instance, or un- 
der his horse’s belly. As I sat in my 
tent I watched every kind played, two 





men from Hyaina being particularly 
| successful, galloping, standing on their 
saddles, and hand in hand. Doubtless 
their horses were trained as carefully 
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as they were, for it must be no easy 
task to keep two excited Barb horses 
equidistant from one another on a 
straight course for perhaps a quarter of 
a mile. So poor is the native saddlery 
in workmanship, though gorgeous to 
the view, that there were necessarily 
not a few falls, from broken girths and 
stirrup-leathers, but as far as I could 
learn nothing serious occurred. 

It was a wonderful sight, as troop 
after troop of horsemen galloped over 
that strip of green grass in the centre 
of the enormous crowd. Over the whole 
plain hung the thin film of the blue 
powder smoke, which rendered still 
more attractive the extraordinary scene. 
The pace of the horses loosened the 
graceful draperies of the riders, and 
often a yard or two of silk haik or of 
fine muslin turban trailed on the breeze 
behind them. As powder-play goes it 
was the finest performance it has ever 
been my lot to witness, even at the 
court of the sultan himself, for there 
must have been some thousands of 
horses and riders taking part in it. 
These were the men who conquered 
Spain —these the Arab hordes that 
have spread Islam so far and wide ; 
but the next day the illusion is gone, 
the dream is passed, and the ferocious 
Arab, to-day in silk and gold, becomes 
once more the squeezed peasant of 
Morocco. <All the gaudiness is put 
away, and the wearer proceeds wearily, 
and often almost in rags —for it is too 
great a risk to be clean on ordinary 
occasions, for fear of attracting atten- 
tion — to watch his bullocks ploughing 
the heavy clay soil, and riding upon a 
lame and sore-backed donkey, takes a 
few moods of grain to the market. 

Weary of sitting in my tent I 
mounted my horse, and, accompanied 
by a little band of trusty followers, 
rode about through the crowd. Strange 
men there were there — Berbers of 
Ait Yussi and Beni Mgild, high cheek- 
boned and bronzed, speaking the 
strange Shellah tongue, and mixing but 
little with the Arabs, with whom they 
are continually at war. Tired and 
weary with fasting and the heat of the 
sun, I sought refuge in my tent about 





midday, and lay down to sleep for an 
hour or two, until the cool of the 
afternoon should render life endurable 
again. 

How long I had been drowsing I 
know not, but suddenly I was awak- 
ened by a loud shouting, and the next 
moment my tent, all the ropes cut, fell 
upon me. It was a rude awakening! 
As I crept out from under the folds of 
the tent I saw, a huge crowd, scream- 
ing and yelling, pouring up the side of 
the hill, on which my camp was situ- 
ated, followed a dozen yards behind 
by a group of horsemen spurring their 
steeds through the crowd, foremost 
amongst whom I recognized Sheikh 
Ahmed el-Jimai. 

It was a race who would reach me 
first, —the crowd on foot, whose evi- 
dent desire was to tear me in pieces, 
or the troop of horsemen in whom I 
recognized my protectors. It was a 
close race too, for Sheikh Ahmed and 
his party wheeled in between me and 
the crowd when they were no farther 
off than ten or fifteen yards. My ser- 
vants were all engaged in trying to 
pacify the front ranks of the rabble, 
while the dozen or so of Sheikh Ah- 
med’s party seemed to consider the 
butt-ends of their guns, freely resorted 
to, as the best means of persuasion. 
The delay gave me breathing-time, and 
I was able to take in my situation. I 
was standing alone in the centre of a 
ring of horsemen who were yelling and 
screaming to an enormous crowd that 
was pressing upon them from all quar- 
ters, and at whom they hit freely 
enough with their guns and swords. 
Amongst the horses were my servants 
shouting, and as things grew more 
serious, and the circle in which I was 
every moment contracted, they too 
resorted to force. The din of the 
howling and cursing and screaming 
was awful, and each moment as the 
crowd increased grew louder and 
louder. Suddenly Abdurrahman left 
the edge of the circle, and coming to 
me handed me a revolver, which he 
had picked up from under the fallen 
tent, over which the crowd was now 
trampling. I realized in a moment 
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that my only possible escape was to ride 
for it. The mountaineers and fanatics 
of whom the crowd consisted were all 
on foot, and I knew well enough that 
there is nothing the hillsman loathes 
and fears as much as a horse. I saw 
that my horse was gradually being 
brought nearer by the crowd, and I re- 
member feeling pity for him as I saw 
his flanks bleeding from the spurs of 
the man who was urging him forward ; 
for one of the men of Sheikh Ahmed 
had mounted him as he stood grazing 
near by. I watched its progress with 
no little interest, as he snorted and 
plunged and kicked his way through 
the crowd to my deliverance, and I 
almost believed at the time that he 
knew the object of his rider. As I 
watched, and before I had time _ to 
move, I was suddenly seized from 
behind and thrown upon the ground, 
and the next moment I was looking up 
into the face of a mountaineer 
was kneeling upon me. I shall always 
remember that face. He was one of 
the handsomest men I have ever seen, 
young and fair, with blue eyes. There 
was no look of cruelty or fanaticism, 
merely a stern, reproachful gaze. He 
was kneeling on my right arm, and I 
could not raise my revolver. I had 
only one means to resort to, and, as I 
saw him struggling to unsheath his 
long dagger, I looked him steadily in 
the face and murmured La illaha ill’ 
Allah, Mahammed rasoul Allah —the 
verse of the Muhammedan belief — 
‘There is no God but God, and Mu- 
hammed is the prophet of God.’? The 
man smiled and sprang to his feet. 
“ Back!’ he cried to the crowd, 
‘Back! He is a Moslem.” For a 
moment the crowd held back, and I 
knew that I was saved, for my horse 
was close beside me, saddled but rider- 
less. ‘*Mount!’’ screamed Ahmed 
el-Jimai, and the next moment, with 
my clothes all torn, and my bare feet 
firmly clasping the great heavy stirrups 
of the Moors, I was on my horse’s 
back. Meanwhile the crowd were 
taken aback. Some were shouting, 
‘He is a Moslem!’ but few seemed 
to hear ia the press and excitement of 
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the moment. But it gave me a quarter 

|of a minute, and that was all I wanted. 
| With a word to my horse, and a dig 
in his ribs with the razor-like corners 
jof the stirrups, he started off with a 
|huge leap right into the middle of the 
crowd. 

Up to now I had managed to be 
tolerably cool, though by no means 
free from anxiety and fear; but the 
moment I felt that everything de- 
pended on my horse, I became excited. 
No coolness could stand me in good 
stead now, for it was a race for neck 
or nothing. I drew my long sword- 
blade from its silver sheath — how little 
did the sultan think it would ever be 
put to such a purpose when he gave it 
to me !—and away we went, Sheikh 
Ahmed and I. 

I have but little recollection of what 
took place. I remember only my horse 
kicking wildly into the dense mass of 
people, who screamed and yelled, and 
tried to make way —an impossibility, 
so thick was the crowd. I remember 
that I hit as hard as I could right and 
left, until, when we were free of the 
horde, my arm was stiff and sore. I 
remember one man seized my bridle as 
my horse struggled along, and I think 
he will remember what happened, from 
the scar there must be on his wrist. 

At length we were free of the crowd, 
making along the edge of the hill 
toward the road. For the first time I 
looked back, and as I saw the enor- 
mous bulk of people swarming over the 
hill from where my camp had been, 
thousands upon thousands, I felt sick 
and faint. It was at this moment the 
first shot was fired. I was ahead of 
Ahmed el-Jimai some twelve or fifteen 
yards, when whizz it came flying over 
my head and struck the ground just 
beyond me, sending up a little curl of 
yellow dust where it buried itself in 
the sandy soil. Then another and an- 
other; but the range was a couple of 
hundred yards or so, and the Moors 
seldom shoot very straight, though I 
knew by the sound of the bullets that 
the shots were fired from European 
rifles, with which many of the moun- 
taineers are armed. For ten minutes 
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we rode the gauntlet, for the hillsmen 
had run along the brow of the hill to 
intercept my course. For ten minutes 
the bullets whizzed over us, and one or 
two were quite close enough to be un- 
pleasant,—one striking the ground 
between my horse’s legs and scattering 
the dust. As the firing ceased I began 
to think that the danger was over ;_ but 
Sheikh Ahmed, still by my side, urged 
me to keep up the pace. I soon saw 
his reason, for, appearing over the 
brow of the hill some three hundred 
yards behind us, were a troop of 
twenty or thirty horsemen of Hyaina, 
yelling and screaming the while. Then 
for the first time I saw that the bridle 
had fallen from my horse’s mouth, and 
hung idly round his neck. I pointed 
this out to the sheikh, and quietly he 
handed me his gun, galloping the 
while, and, coming up close beside me, 
exhibited as pretty a piece of horse- 
manship as ever I saw in Morocco. 
Leaning out of the clumsy Moorish 
saddle, he adjusted the bit in my 
horse’s mouth — neither his horse nor 
mine slackening the pace for an in- 
stant. Then I began to feel more com- 
fortable, as I knew that no horse of 
Hyaina could keep the pace with either 
mine or that of Sheikh Ahmed, both of 
which were of his own breeding, and 
well known throughout the plain dis- 
tricts. And so it was; for our pur- 
suers never gained on us the entire 
ride of nearly two hours, though they 
kept the distance fairly well. We had, 
therefore, but little to fear from them ; 
for though now and again they fired, 
their shots were ill-directed, and they 
were armed only with flint-lock guns, 
while the roughness of the road, and 
the pace they were going, rendered 
their aim extremely wild. 

Then the genius of Sheikh Ahmed 
began to show itself. The day was 
terrifically hot, and our horses were 
dripping with sweat and foam. He 
resorted, therefore, to the following 
plan. Whenever a particularly bad 
piece of road was in front, we walked 
our horses over it, often letting our 
pursuers approach to within a by no 
means pleasant distance, even with 





their badly aimed fire, putting our 
horses to gallop again as soon as a level 
piece lay before us. By this means 
we eased the pace, while the Hyaina 
men never approached near enough to 
us to do us any very probable damage, 
and again had to gallop their horses 
over the rough stones that we had 
taken ours carefully over, while we 
were taking advantage of the better 
pieces to regain our former distance. 
The plan was entirely successful, and 
soon our pursuers were four hundred 
yards away in the rear, but still perti- 
naciously keeping up the pursuit. But 
the temptation was too great for 
Sheikh Ahmed to resist to try his luck 
upon one of the men of Hyaina, who 
persistently led the rest. Telling me 
his idea, I aid not try to dissuade him, 
for naturally I bore the gentlemen be- 
hind me no particular love. Slacken- 
ing the pace, I watched the mancuvre. 
The sheikh drew up his horse sharply 
and turned. In a moment he was 
galloping straight for my pursuers, who 
checked their horses, the single horse- 
man alone proceeding. I thought they 
would collide, at such a pace did they 
approach one another. Not till they 
were some ten yards apart did they fire. 
The Hyaini was the first, and I heard 
his ill-directed bullet whizz over my 
head. Then with a yell Sheikh Ahmed 
raised his gun, and the next moment 
his adversary fell head-over-heels out 
of the saddle. 

I remember laughing ! 

The rest of the troop delayed for a 
minute or two, some dismounting to 
pick up the dead man, for he was 
killed, and the rest again joining in the 
pursuit. 

We had but one more danger ahead 
of us. On a rock projecting over the 
road was a little group of men. The 
path was narrow, and pass there we 
must. However, they were evidently 
on their way to the feast, and would 
know nothing of who we were or why 
we were engaged in flight. -One, how- 
ever, who had probably seen the 
Hyaina men firing at us, lifted his gun 
as we galloped past and pointed it 
blank at Sheikh Ahmed, not ten feet 
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from his chest. He never fired it, 
however, for the next moment he left 
his lofty perch on the rock, and my 
horse literally stumbled over him as he 
fell, brought down by a revolver-bullet. 
The. rest of his party were so taken 
by surprise that they did not fire a 
shot until we were well out of range. 
It was the last episode of our ride, for 
a quarter of an hour later we walked 
our horses out of the olive grove, down 
the steep rocky hill near the tomb of 
Sid Abdul Karim. As we emerged on 
to the open plain I looked back. On 


the skyline, on the brow of the hill, | 


the horseman of Hyaina stood out 
black. I could not resist the tempta- 
tion, but drew off my long white cloak, 
and, turning in my saddle, waved them 
adieu. The only answer was the faint 
“ ping ”’ of a rifle. 

Then [ began to reflect on what had 
passed. I was faint and tired, and as 
I gradually realized how near a chance 
I had run of losing my life, a feeling 
of extreme depression crept over me. 
All the excitement was over, and the 
reaction set in, and of the two it was 
far the most unpleasant. Once or 
twice I felt so faint that I feared I 
should fall from my horse, but the sight 
of Sheikh Ahmed riding silent and 
expressionless by my side revived me 
again. My clothes were torn and cov- 
ered with mud; my shoes had been 
left behind me in the tent; the silver 
sheath of my sword was bent, and the 


bare blade, nasty and dirty, felt an/| 
almost insupportable weight ; but more | 


than all this, I had tasted no food since 
the previous evening at sunset, and it 
was now late in the afternoon. At 
length, knowing we were safe, we dis- 
mounted and led our limping horses, 
for mine had lost three shoes in the 
ride we had experienced, the native 
shoesmith being but a poor workman. 
At sunset we reached a village under 
the jurisdiction of the shereef of 
Wazan, and there they took us in, and 
were most kind to us. Just as the 
mueddin called the hour of prayer we 
dismounted in front of the house of the 
local sheikh, and I drank greedily for 
the first time for twenty-four hours. 
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What had become of our men? 
That thought alone disturbed me. It 
was agonizing, and I could not help 
imagining the very worst. Fear and 
hunger and weariness had completely 
overcome me, and [I felt dazed and 
hysterical ; and every time I closed my 
eyes I would start up again, thinking 
that I was witnessing the death of Ab- 
durrahman and the others. The strain 
had been more than my nerves could 
stand, and though I had not to any 
extent realized it during the hour or 
two of imminent peril, it was only too 
apparent now. All night long, tired 
and weary as I was, I did not sleep. 
Every sound disturbed me, and I 
would creep to the door of the roughly 
thatched room in which we were 
spending the night, hoping it might be 
some news of the men. Once or twice, 
as I opened the door and peered into 
the still darkness, I almost believed I 
saw them all with their throats cut 
lying in front of me, looking at me 
with eyes that seemed to say, ‘* Why 
did you ride away and leave us ?”’ 

At dawn I rose and bathed in a little 
stream, a tributary of the Wergha near 
by, which lessened my fever a little, 
and refreshed me. But though our 
| best course was to wait at the village, I 
| felt that I could not bear the inertion 
and want of movement. Our poor 
horses were in a wretched plight, and 
any thought of riding them was out 
of the question. But we led them 
‘down to the stream, and washed the 
blood and dried sweat off their flanks, 
| and let them drink to their heart’s con- 
tent. Then we gathered them a good 
feed of green barley and clover, and 
tethered them in the shade of some 
trees. Poor animals, they had expe- 
rienced even a harder day’s work than 
we had, but they both pulled through, 
and my bay to-day is grazing in the 
long grass not far from here (Tangier), 
as fat and as fresh as ever he was. 
Sheikh Ahmed’s grey met a soldier’s 
death, pierced by a bullet a month or 
two after our adventure, during a small 
tribal war. 

Borrowing a couple of mules with 
| native pack-saddles, we set out, as soon 
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as we had seen to the comfort of our 


animals, for the residence of the local 
governor, Bou Mahammed Shargi, dis- 


tant some twelve or fourteen miles, 
which we reached about three hours 
later. 


The dwelling itself is a poor enough 
place, built of sun-dried mud bricks ; 
but near by is a glorious garden, with a 
stream of running water, and full of 
orange-trees. There we settled our- 
selves, and I, who had fasted enough 
for this Ramadan at all events, enjoyed 
an excellent breakfast, much to the 
horror of the inhabitants of the village, 
who but seldom, if ever, see a Chris- 
tian, and have a sort of idea that 
all religions keep Ramadan as a fast. 
Sleep followed, a deep pleasant sleep, 
from which I was awoke by the joyful 
news that Abdurrahman and the rest 
of my band had arrived at the shereef’s 
village, bruised and tired, but not 
seriously injured, with the exception 
of one man, Ben Aissa by name, who 
had received a charge of shot in the 
shoulder. My animals and most of 
my baggage had also been recovered. 
I rode back in good spirits, and I 
doubt if ever-I enjoyed a moment of 
keener pleasure in my life than when 
I saw my little band of trusty followers 
coming along the road to meet me. 

But litthke more remains to be told. 
After my somewhat ‘hurried depar- 
ture’ from the scene of the musim, my 
men had been taken prisoners by the 
local tribe and escorted to the neigh- 
boring village of Zuoa. What ill might 
have befallen them I do not know, had 
it not been for the kind intervention 
of one of the descendants of Mulai 
Bushta himself, who saved them from 
any danger, and my baggage from cer- 
tain robbery. <As it was, I suffered 
only to the extent of some thirty 
pounds, the principal article of value 
which was extracted from my box 
being a valuable chronometer, which 
to this day I have never seen again. 

I had but one satisfaction from the 
whole affair — namely, that just as the 
crowd by their action spoiled my fun, 
so did I spoil theirs; for from the 
moment of my escape all the festivities 
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ceased, and the feast broke up in a 
general panic. 

A month later I met with a band 
of men from Hyaina, from whom I 
learned the reason and story of the 
attack made upon me. It appears that 
their tribe were attracted by my goods 
and chattels, and believing that a box 
containing some clothes and _ stores 
was really full of gold, they urged the 
mountaineers on to raise a hubbub, in 
order that they might take the oppor- 
tunity of the confusion to plunder. 
But their plan did not succeed, and 
they suffered toa greater extent than 
I did, for Sheikh Ahmed’s aim had 
brought one of their number to the 
ground. 

My escape has been dubbed by the 
Moslems as a miraculous one, which 
redounds nota little to my honor; for 
to excuse their bad shooting the Moors 
to-day say that it was Mulai Bushta 
himself that guarded me, and accom- 
panied me in the spirit, turning aside 
the bullets. I am sure I am most 
grateful to him. 

The affair was soon noised abroad 
throughout all Morocco; and often 
to-day, as I ride along the country 
tracks, through the wide plains rich 
in corn-fields, I hear the natives say 
to one another, ‘¢ That is the Christian 
who escaped from Mulai Bushta.”’ 

WALTER B. HARRIs. 


From The Church Quarterly Review. 

THE YOUNGER POETS.! 
SPECULATION in minor poets is 
nearly as exciting and uncertain a pur- 
suit as speculation in mining shares. 
The market varies with almost equal 
rapidity, and with (to the outsider) 
apparently an equal lack of reason. 


11, Poems. By William Watson. London, 1892. 

2. Lachrymz Musarum, and other Poems. By 
William Watson. London, 1892. 

3. Odes, and other Poems. By William Watson. 
London, 1894. 

4. Fleet Street Eclogues. 
London, 1893. 

5. Ballads and Songs. 
don, 1894, 

6. Poems. By Francis Thompson. London, 1893. 


By John Davidson. 


By John Davidson, Lon- 
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There are certain publishers who make 
a speciality of this form of literary 
investment, just as there is a ‘ Kaffir 
Circus,”’ as it is elegantly termed, on 
the Stock Exchange. From time to 
time certain issues are ‘‘ boomed ”’ for 
all they are worth, and, it may be, a 
trifle more ; the commodity is duly un- 
loaded on the receptive world, and then 
relapses to a more natural level when 
the speculation diverted towards 
a different object. In the literary 
gamble all the objects of this specu- 
lation have a certain intrinsic value, 
no doubt, which is more than can be 
said for their commercial counterparts ; 
but it is very hard for the outsider to 
ascertain at first precisely what that 
value is. ‘I have seen three-and- 
twenty leaders of revolts’? murmurs 
the pope’s legate as he rides into 
Faenza to take stock of the twenty- 
fourth ; and the literary student may 
say much the same of the ‘* real poets ”’ 
who have been successively introduced 
to his notice, have lived their little day, 
and then gone the way of the last year’s 
snows. Some disheartened readers 
give up the pursuit in despair, and, 
falling back on the advice of a person 
of importance in his own day, and 
therewith a minor poet himself, read 
an old poet whenever a new one is 
announced. Others persevere, faint 
yet pursuing, looking always hopefully 
for the coming of the true poet, that 
they may be ready to give him proper 
greeting when he comes. 

It is an obvious truth that we are 
at present passing through a period of 
depression in poetry, not, indeed, in 
respect of quantity, but of quality. 
One of the great poets of the Victorian 
age is still left to us, and the marvel- 
lous music of his verse seems to suffer 
little change or diminution from the 
lapse of years. Another, less great but 
yet a true poet, is alive, but silent, 
declining any longer to be “the idle 
singer of an empty day.’’ The rest 
are gone, and we are left with a crowd 
of lesser writers, gifted with many of 
the qualities that go to make up a poet, 
but lacking the final grace of greatness. 
In this there is nothing strange, and 


is 
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nothing to cause despondency for the 
future of our literature. The history 
of English poetry is the history of 
successive ebbs and floods. Chaucer, 
Spenser and Shakespeare, Milton, Dry- 
den, Pope, Wordsworth and Shelley, 
Tennyson and Browning, are the 
high-water marks of our poetic achieve- 
ment, and between them lie periods 


of relapse, of declining vigor and 
returning strength. Complaints of 


decadence in every branch of human 
achievement are as old as the human 
race, and have an unbroken pedigree 
from that earliest relic of Egyptian 
literature which laments the deteriora- 
tion of mankind about the year 3400 
B.c., to the newspaper articles which 
sum up the occurrences of 1894. We 
have suffered worse things than these, 
and it may be that the future histo- 
rian of the nineteenth century, look- 
ing back over another age of splendid 
literary performance, will be able to 
say that at this very time another of 
the immortals was among us, and had 
even begun to carve out his way to 
fame. 

Whether this be so or not, the actual 
verse of to-day is in itself, and without 
reference to its promise for the future, 
well worth the attention of to-day, and 
it is with a generous competition that 
the critics try to discern the first sign 
of poetic merit, and to bring forward 
those who strive for the poetic name. 
The three writers whose most notable 
works we have prefixed to this article 
are those who occupy for the moment 
the principal place among our younger 
poets. It may be that one of them is 
the coming poet for whom we seek ; 
but it is certain that they have already 
written verse of no mean or inconsid- 
erable merit. It can hardly be other 
than a pleasant task to review the work 
that they have done, and to try to 
gather up what there is in it of excel- 
lence in the past and what hope of 
higher achievement in the future. 

In both respects we have no hesita- 
tion in giving the first place among the 
vounger poets of the day to Mr. Wil- 
liam Watson. It little more than 
two years since the general public be- 


is 
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came aware of his name, when the 
beauty of his panegyric on the dead 
laureate made some eager admirers 
believe that he would be found the 
fittest successor to the vacated dignity. 
More sober judgments hesitated, and 
they hesitate still; but few lovers of 
poetry will deny to Mr. Watson a cer- 
tain distinction and loftiness of tone 
which gave much ground for his ad- 
mirers’ estimate. Mr. Watson has been 
writing, or rather has been giving his 
writings to the world, for fourteen 
years, but the bulk of his work is still 
small. Five thin volumes hold all the 
verse that he has published, and no 
great economy of space would be 
needed to concentrate all their contents 
into a single volume of very moderate 
size. He has as yet tried no long 
poem; the most are odes, sonnets, 
epigrams, and occasional pieces. Partly 
this is due to a very praiseworthy fas- 
tidiousness, which forbids him to give 
anything but finished work to the pub- 
lic ; partly —and this is a fact that will 
have to be considered in estimating his 
rank as a poet —it arises from a scant- 
iness of inspiration. It is no imperti- 
nence to say this, for he has told us so 
himself : — 


Not mine the rich and showering hand, 
that strews 

The facile largess of a stintless Muse. 

A fitful presence, seldom tarrying long, 

Capriciously she touches me to song — 

Then leaves me to lament her flight in vain, 

And wonder will she ever come again.? 


Three only of Mr. Watson’s five 
volumes need be taken into serious 
consideration. ‘* The Prince’s Quest ”’ 
(1880, reprinted in 1893) is a slight 
collection of early verse, reissued when 
Mr. Watson had begun to make a name 
by his later work; and * The Eloping 
Angels” (1893), is, as its title-page 
declares, a caprice, graceful enough, 
like all Mr. Watson’s writings, but with 
no serious bearing on his fame. Of 
the remaining three, the ‘** Poems ”’ 
contains the thoughtful and elaborate 
meditation on ‘* Wordsworth’s Grave,’’ 


1 Poems, p. 3. 
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which, if we mistake not, was the first 
of Mr. Watson’s poems to win pro- 
nounced commendation. ‘* Lachrymez 
Musarum”’ has the spiendid elegy on 
Tennyson, the fittest tribute to the 
laureate’s memory that has yet been 
spoken in literature; and the ‘* Odes 
and other ‘Poems’ is Mr. Watson’s 
latest gift, to which his admirers will 
turn with eagerness to learn to what 
extent it justifies the high expectations 
which his earlier volumes had _ pro- 
duced. How far they are likely to be 
satisfied is a point to which we shall 
return presently. 

The most conspicuous qualities of 
Mr. Watson’s poetry are lucidity and 
sanity, a clear, healthy vision, and a 
sarefully trained precision of phrase. 
The literary ancestors to whom he 
owes most of his inspiration are Milton 
and Wordsworth, but in his own cast 
of mind he is near akin to the polished 
writers of the eighteenth century. All 
his work is elaborated and perfected 
with the utmost care, and all the ex- 
pressive words have been deliberately 
chosen for their particular place. He 
has none of the indifference to epithets 
which has been noticed as an attribute 
of Scott’s rapid verse ; on the contrary, 
it is in the epithets that his artistic 
elaboration is most evident. Most of 
his better poems up to the present have 
been appreciations of the great poets of 
the past, whether in the form of elegy 
or of meditation, and in these composi- 
tions his cultivated felicity of epithet 
has full scope. His versification is 
smooth and harmonious, effective, 
though not as yet distinguished. But 
what bespeaks for him at once the 
favor of all lovers of literature is his 
lofty sense of the dignity of the poetic 
calling, and the spirit of reverence with 
which he regards and strives to follow 
the great poets of the past. Mr. Wat- 
son is full of the great traditions of 
English poetry, and if he is destined 
one day to take his place in the 


‘*transfigured band”? of those whose 
excellencies he has worshipped, he will 
hand on those traditions without break 
or stain to those who may come after 
We may have our 


him in their turn, 
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hours of revolt against the tyranny | 
of the great dead, whose merits are 
dinned into our ears to shame our 
lesser achievements ; there is much 
temptation to run amuck at times 
among traditions and conventions, to 
question everything, to test everything, 
to demand to stand upon our own feet ; 
but when this salutary desire to form 
our own judgments and reject ready- 
made opinions is past, it is a sign of a 
sober and balanced judgment to come 
back to a full recognition of the great- 
ness of the old masters. The spirit of 
revolt lends itself to rhetoric, but rhet- 
oric seldom produces verse of perma- 
nent merit. 

In Mr. Watson’s first noticeable 
volume, the collected ‘ Poems” of 
1892, all the qualities of which we have 
spoken are manifested. It is natural 
that early verse should show with some 
clearness the models which the author 
has most studied and imitated. It 
does not need the poem of ‘.Words- 
worth’s Grave”? to tell us the name of 
the poet whom Mr. Watson has most 
conspicuously followed. The influence 
of Wordsworth is visible in nearly 
every poem, notably in a series of son- 
nets on the political occurrences of 
1885, which are closely modelled on 
Wordsworth’s ‘*Sonnets to National 
Independence and Liberty.’? Many 
lines, and even whole sonnets, might 
have been written by the master in- 
stead of the pupil :— 

Yet ... whenT glance abroad, and track 
the source, 

More selfish far, of other nations’ deed, 

And mark their tortuous craft, their jealous 
greed, 

Their serpent-wisdom or mere soulless 
force, 

Homeward returns my vagrant fealty, 

Crying, ‘‘O England, should’st thou one 
day fall, 

Shattered in ruins by some Titan foe, 

Justice were henceforth weaker throughout 
all 

The world, and Truth less passionately | 
free, 

And God the poorer for thine overthrow.} 


Or :— 





1 Poems, p. 99. 


And with unnumbered isles barbaric, she 

The broad hem of her glistering robe im- 
pearl’d ; 

Then, when she wound her arms about the 
world, 

And had for vassal the obsequious sea. 


Or :— 


But were she the same England, made to 


feel 
A brightness gone from out those starry 
eyes, 


A splendor from that constellated brow ? ? 
Indeed, the failing of these poems, 


> 
and of others in the same volume, is 
that they remind us too frequently and 
too strc vgly of the models from which 
they 9.© copied. They are fine, both 
in thought and in expression ; but the 
same thing has been done a trifle (or 
more than a trifle) better by another. 
A second poet, whom some of the 
verses in this volume recall almost 
more strongly than Wordsworth, is 
Matthew Arnold; not so much by 
direct imitation, as because Matthew 
Arnold and Mr. Watson are of the 
same poetic lineage, a profound admi- 
ration for Wordsworth combined with 
a strong critical judgment. The poem 
of * Wordsworth’s Grave’ inevitably 
recalls such pieces as Arnold’s ‘+ Me- 
morial Verses ”’ and ** Obermann,’’ and 
again the reflection is inevitable that, 
though the later poet is good, the older 
is better. 
Not Milton’s keen, translunar music thine ; 
Not Shakespeare’s cloudless, boundless 
human view ; 
Not Shelley’s flush of rose on peaks divine ; 
Nor yet the wizard twilight Coleridge 
knew. 
What hadst thou that could make so large 
amends 
For all thou had’st not and thy peers 
possessed, 
Motion and fire, swift means to radiant 
ends ? — 
Thou hadst, for weary feet, the gift of 
rest.4 
Or, again, the brilliant sketch of En- 
vlish poetry in the eighteenth cen- 
tury :— 


2 


2 Poems, p. 105. 
3 Ibid. p. 103. 
4 Ibid. p. 136, 
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Unflushed with ardor and unblanched with 
awe, 
Her lips in profitless derision curled, 
She saw with dull emotion —if she saw — 
The vision of the glory of the world. 
The age grew sated with her sterile wit. 
Herself waxed weary on her loveless 
throne. 
Men felt life’s tide, the sweep and surge of 
it, 
And craved a living voice, a natural tone. 
From dewy pastures, uplands sweet with 
thyme, 
A virgin breeze freshened the jaded day. 
It wafted Collins’ lonely vesper-chime, 
It breathed abroad the frugal note of 
Gray.! 
In these stanzas, and the others which 
accompany them, every epithet is care- 
fully chosen, and the note of literary 


allusion, fully expressive only to those | 


acquainted with the authors of whom 


mention is made, is struck again and | 


again with happy effect. ‘* Words- 
worth’s Grave” is unquestionably a 
very noteworthy poem, and one which 
was rightly marked by more than one 
literary critic as indicating that its 
author might have a very distinguished 
future before him. 

That estimate was confirmed and 
justified by Mr. Watson’s next volume, 
** Lachrymee Musarum.’’? It contains 
but eighteen poems, occupying no 
more than  seventy-eight liberally 
printed pages ; yet there is scarcely a 
poem which does not show the hand of 
a real master. There is the same 
studied felicity of phrase, the same 
clear, if somewhat cold, lucidity ; and 
there is a more original touch, a 
stronger grasp, in every way a develop- 
ment of poetic power. No doubt the 
finest poem in the collection, and to 
our mind the finest poem that Mr. 
Watson has yet written, is the elegy 
on Lord Tennyson, which gives its 
name to the volume. The freshness 
of the loss which it commemorates, 
touches it with a warmth and emotion 
which were wanting to the more 
calmly reflective tribute to Words- 


worth, and which raise it to a higher 


1 Poems, pp. 139-41. 


| plane of poetry. It is stately and dig- 
|nified, reverent but not effusive, as 
| befits the expression of a national 
sorrow for one who has gone to his 
rest full of years and honor, leaving 
| behind a legacy of immortal works :— 
| 





| Low, like another’s, lies the laurelled 
head : 

| The life that seemed a perfect song is o’er : 
| Carry the last great bard to his last bed. 
|Land that he loved, thy noblest voice is 
| mute. 

| Land that he loved, that loved him ! never- 

more 


| Meadow of thine, smooth lawn or wild sea- 


shore, 
Gardens of odorous bloom and tremulous 
| fruit, 
|Or woodlands old, like Druid couches 
spread, 
| The master’s feet shall tread. 
| Death’s little rift hath rent the faultless 
lute : 
The singer of undying songs is dead. 


For he hath joined the chorus of his peers 
| In habitations of the perfect day : 
| His earthly notes a heavenly audience 


| 

| hears, 

| And more melodious are henceforth the 
spheres, 

Enriched with music stol’n from earth 
away. 


He hath returned to regions whence he 
came, 

Him doth the spirit divine 

Of universal loveliness reclaim. 

All nature is his shrine. 

Seek him henceforward in the wind and sea, 

In earth’s and air’s emotion or repose. 

In every star’s august serenity 

And in the rapture of the flaming rose. 

| There seek himif ye would not seek in 
vain, 

There, in the rhythm and music of the 
whole ; 

Yea and forever in the human soul 
| Made stronger and more beauteous by his 
strain. 





‘If this does not quite attain to the 
level of the three supreme elegies by 
poets upon poets, ‘* Lycidas,”’ ‘* Ado- 
‘nais,” ‘ Thyrsis,” it yet ranks very 
high among compositions of its class, 
|and places its author in the forefront 
of contemporary verse. 

| 


} 2 Lachryme Musarum, pp. 1-5. 
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Akin to the elegy on Tennyson is 
the poem commemorating the cen- 
tenary of Shelley. Mr. Watson has so 
far been most successful when he has 
been writing about his brother poets. 
His sobriety of judgment, his sense 
of the great traditions of English liter- 
ature, and his precision of language, 
are especially suited to such work, and 
his appreciation of Shelley is a fine 
example of his powers. Shelley was 
his first love, as he has elsewhere told 
us, and his early admiration finds a 
fitting expression in this poem. But 
this is a class of subject soon ex- 
hausted. One would wish to see Mr. 
Watson develop some other theme, and 
in this respect the longest poem in 
** Lachrymee Musarum”’ marked a new 
departure. In ‘**The Dream of Man” 
Mr. Watson describes a vision of man’s 
successive victories in every sphere 
of knowledge, culminating in his 
triumph over death; and how this 
triumph, by leaving nothing further 
to conquer, and by robbing man of all 
cause alike for hope and fear, left him 
a prey to unutterable weariness and 
satiety, till he besought God to release 
death once more : 


And behold his Soul rejoiced not, 
The breath of whose being was strife, 
For life with nothing to vanquish 
Seemed but the shadow of life. 


No goal invited and promised 
And divinely provocative shone ; 
And Fear having fled, her sister, 
Blest Hope in her train was gone. 


And the crowning and cope of achievement 
Was hell than defeat more dire — 

The torment of all-things-compassed, 
The plague of nought-to-desire. 


And Man the invincible queller, 
Man with his foot on his foes, 

In boundless satiety hung’ red, 
Restless from utter repose. 


Victor of nature, victor 

Of the prince of the powers of the air, 
By mighty weariness vanquished, 

And crowned with august despair.! 
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‘**Rephan,”’ shows a greater strength 
of imagination than Mr. Watson has 
elsewhere displayed ; and, though not 
his best work, it is perhaps the most 
full of promise for the future. The 
remaining pieces in this volume are 
shorter and of less importance, but 
they maintain the high level of excel- 
lence reached by the longer poems, and 
serve to complete a volume of very un- 
usual charm. 

The question now presents itself 
whether Mr. Watson’s last volume, 
**Odes and other Poems,”’ is worthy 
of the promise of his earlier work, 
and to this question only a qualified 
answer can be given. To those who 
looked for some work of altogether 
greater strength and scope, a larger 
flight of the poet’s wings, it is some- 
thing of a disappointment. The range 
of attempt is no wider than before, the 
subjects are of the same class, and are 
treated in the same manner. We 
gratefully recognize the same good 
qualities as before, the same finish of 
style, the same loftiness of aspiration ; 
but we cannot say that the new poems 
mark any real advance on what he had 
done already. Mr. Watson has, how- 
ever, himself indicated a cause (to 
which, had he not mentioned it him- 
self, we should have been unwilling to 
refer) which goes far to account for 
this check on his progress. We quote 
from the fine poem on Spring, entitled 
‘¢ Vita Nuova :’?? — 


I too have come through wintry terrors, 


yea, 
Through tempest and through cataclysm 
of soul 
Have come and am delivered. Me the 
Spring, 


Me also, dimly with new life hath touched, 
And with regenerate hope, the salt of life.? 

Mr. Watson’s recent illness, coupled 
with the fastidiousness of his produc- 
tion, accounts for the comparative 
slightness of his new volume, and the 


jabsence of any decided step in ad- 


yance. Meanwhile the work in itself 


This poem, the moral of which is|is good, and our hopes of a greater 


identical with that 


1 Lachrymez Musarum, p. 29. 


| 
| 


of Browning’s | future for Mr. Watson are only de- 


2 Odes and other Poems, p. 46, 
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ferred, not overthrown. The new 
poems include a confession of poetic 
faith, gracefully addressed to Mr. H. 
D. Traill, one or two fine sonnets 
(notably “France”? and ‘Night on 
Curbar Edge ”’), a pretty song to “ the 
first skylark of spring”? which succeeds 
in avoiding comparison with either 
Shelley or Wordsworth, a legend of St. 
Peter in heroic couplets, and a rather 
large proportion of what may be best 
described as occasional poems on pass- 
ing events. From the first-named of 
these poems we may select. some char- 
acteristic stanzas : — 
But though all life and death and birth, 
And all the heaven’s enzoning girth, 
Earth, and the waters ‘neath the earth, 

Are Song’s domain, 
Nor aught so lowly but is worth 

The loftiest strain, — 


’Tis from those moods in which Life stands 
With feet earth-planted, yet with hands 
Stretched toward visionary lands, 

Where vapors lift 
A moment, and aérial strands 

Gleam through the rift, 


The poet wins, in hours benign, 

At older than the Delphic shrine, 

Those intimations faint and fine, 
To which belongs 

Whatever character divine 
Invest his songs. 


And could we live more near allied 
To cloud and mountain, wind and tide, 
Cast this unmeaning coil aside, 
And go forth free, 
The World our goal, Desire our guide, — 
We then might see 


Those master moments grow less rare, 
And oftener feel that nameless air 
Come rumoring from we know not where ; 
And touch at whiles 
Fantastic shores, the fringes fair 
Of fairy isles.? 


Space forbids us to quote at greater 
length from this volume, which all 
lovers of poetry will receive with grat- 
itude for the good work contained in 
it, though with regret that it is not 
planned on a larger and more ambitious 
scale. It is for this that Mr. Wat- 


1 Odes and other Poems, p. 8. 





son’s admirers are now looking. So 
far as he has gone already we may say 
(reverting to the metaphor with which 
this article began) that his genius is of 
real precious metal, but that the vein 
isathin one. Thin veins of ore some- 
times broaden and deepen as they go 
onward, and it is our hope that this 
may be the case with Mr. Watson. 
He has the aspirations, the training, 
the technique of a true poet ; what he 
at present lacks is the higher inspira- 
tion. If he has strength enough for a 
sustained effort of imagination, with- 
out losing the finished manner of his 
earlier work, then he will be of the 
company of the poets whose fame has 
been so dear to him. Of his prose 
writing we need not speak. They are, 
as their title indicates, the ** Excur- 
sions of a Rhymer”’ into a realm which 
is not his own. There he has many 
equals and superiors ; indeed, even his 
literary taste seems to desert him, since 
we find him (in the introduction to 
his anthology of love poems entitled 
** Lyric Love’) totally failing to ap- 
preciate the charm of the Elizabethan 
song-writers. But this matters little. 
It is asa poet, not as a critic of poets, 
that we look to Mr. Watson, in the 
hope that he may yet win his place in 
the great company of English singers. 
Indeed, if Mr. Watson is not the 
poet of the future, we shall be at a loss 
where to find him. It is true that, if 
the phrases of reviewers could be 
trusted, there would be little difficulty 
in finding, not one merely, but many 
poets of the first order among us at 
this day ; but a reviewer who knows 
how hard it is to hold the balance even 
between the present and the past, to 
be just without being either cold or 
effusive, will not criticise too curiously 
the phrases of others. One writer, 
whose verse has been conspicuously 
praised by critics of no mean order, is 
Mr. John Davidson. From the press 
notices which his publisher thought- 
fully appends to his latest volume, in 
order that the reader may be spared 
the trouble of forming an opinion for 
himself, one learns (if one does not 
know it already) that he is a very 
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remarkable writer indeed. ‘* John Da- 
vidson,”’ we are told, ‘‘ is a prodigal of 
every divine gift, pouring out untold 
treasure from his celestial cornucopia. 
Fancy and imagination, wit and hu- 
mor, fun and epigram, characteriza- 
tion and creation and_ observation, 
insight and philosophy, passion and 
emotion and sincerity —all are his.”’ 
These are big words. If for ‘ John 
Davidson”? you read ‘* William Shake- 
speare,’’? the sentence might stand ; 
but if you substituted Milton or Words- 
worth or Byron, the critics would begin 
to demur; and how, then, of John 
Davidson? The fact is that all de- 
pends on the scale by which you meas- 
ure. Helvellyn is a notable mountain, 
on which much wealth of description 
may be lavished ; but we should hardly 
speak of it in the same terms if it stood 
beneath the shadow of the Matterhorn. 
Among the contemporary writers of 
verse, Mr. Davidson has a distinctly 
remarkable individuality, and his verse 
may be read with real pleasure and 
gratitude ; but we do not see, in any- 
thing that he has written already, such 
qualities as to make us look to him to 
be the successor of Tennyson and 
Browning and Swinburne. 

Mr. Davidson’s most notable work is 
contained in his ‘* Fleet Street Ec- 
logues”’ and his new volume of * Bal- 
lads and Songs.”’ The former consists 
of a series of lyrical dialogues, held at 
different seasons of the year by a group 
of literary men. The form of the ‘“ ec- 
logue,’” with its literary associations 
that carry us back to Virgil and Theoc- 
ritus, throws over them a veil of grace- 
ful unreality ; but through all, in all 
the four principal speakers, we see the 
picture of a London man of letters, half 
journalist and half poet, eating out his 
heart in Fleet Street, often with a high 
enthusiasm for his calling, oftener with 
a weary despair at the apparent use- 
lessness of it all, which finds its only 
refreshment in the memory, or, better 
still, the sight of country scenes and 
animals and flowers. There are many 
passages of great vigor and beauty. 
The despondent journalist complains 
that the dragons of gutter-writings 
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‘“have doomed religion and poetry,” 
and he is answered : — 


They may doom till the noon forsakes 

Her dark, star-daisied lawn ; 

They may doom till doomsday breaks 

With angels to trumpet the dawn ; 

While love enchants the young, 

And the old have sorrow and care, 

No song shall be unsung, 

Unprayed no prayer. 

And the same speaker waxes eloquent 
in praise of journalism : — 

When the damsel had her bower, 

And the lady kept her state, 

The splendor and the power 

That made adventure great, 

Were not more strong and splendid 

Than the subtle might we wield ; 

Though chivalry be ended, 

There are champions in the field. 

Nor are we warriors giftless : 

Deep magic’s in our stroke ; 

Ours are the shoes of swiftness : 

And ours the darkling cloak ; 

We fear no golden charmer ; 

We dread no form of words ; 

We wear enchanted armor, 

We wield enchanted swords.” 

But the most notable feature of the 
** Eclogues ”’ is the descriptions of coun- 
try scenery with which they abound. 
It is true that such descriptions are the 
commonplace of the modern minor 
poet. The country was rediscovered 
by Wordsworth, and the great poets of 
this reign have been conspicuous for 
their accurate observation and admi- 
rable use of natural scenery as a back- 
ground or accessory ; but it is the minor 
poet who puts his whole strength into 
such descriptions, and makes them the 
sole motive of poem after poem. Mr. 
Davidson’s pictures have, however, a 
human reference, and in themselves 
they are true (if we may except the 
earth-stopper at work on Christmas 
eve, which, we fear, would imply 
hunting on Christmas day) and pictur- 
esque. For instance : — 

Once, in June 
Upstream I went to hear the summer tune 
The birds sing at Long Ditton in a vale 
Sacred to him who wrote his own heart’s 
tale. 
1 Fleet Street Eclogues, p. 8 
2 Ibid, p. 11. 
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Of singing birds that hollow is the haunt ; | 


Never was such a place for singing in ! 

The valley overflows with song and chaunt, 

And brimming echoes spill the pleasant | 
din. 

High in the oak-trees where the fresh 
leaves sprout, 

The blackbirds with their oboe voices 
make 

The sweetest broken music all about 

The beauty of the day for beauty’s sake. 


Or this extract from a poet’s vision : — 

I saw a sky of purple gloom, 

That glowed as from a Tyrian loom, 

And blushing hills perfumed with heath, 

And flower-decked valleys hung beneath, 

Where water purled @ signal noise, 

Melodious, like an angel’s voice. 

And there were forests great and old, | 

The carpet of whose fertile mould 

Was woven of ferns and lustrous flowers , 

And caves were there and pleasant bowers ; 

And rocks, immortally undressed, 

That shone through many a loose green 
vest.” 

The special characteristics of Mr. 
Davidson are freshness, vigor, rhetoric, 
independence. There is nothing strik- 
ingly original about his ideas, but they 
are expressed with an energy which 
proves them to be genuine opinions 
and not conventional. Of all minor 
poets, the most minor is commonly the 
meditative bard, who moralizes on the 
scenery which he minutely describes. 
The end of that is tedium; but Mr. 
Davidson’s most hostile critic would 
not call him tedious. His rhetorical 
qualities come out more strongly in his | 
recent volume of ** Ballads and Songs.” 
We are not concerned to defend the 
opinions expressed in them, least of all 
the (in substance) trite and shallow 
declamation against Christianity, which 
Mr. Davidson, like other ephemeral 
writers of all ages, appears to identify 
with warring kings and persecuting 
priests ; but we willingly acknowledge 
the vigor with which they are put into 
verse. For the two longest ballads, in- 
deed, the ‘* Ballad in Blank Verse of the 
Making of a Poet’? and the “ Ballad of 
the Exodus from Houndsditch,’’ we do 
not greatly care. Declamations against 


1 Fleet Street Eclogues, p. 45. 
2 Ibid. p, 61, 





pseudo-Christianity are neither new 
nor useful, and it requires no great 
courage on a writer’s part to knock 
down a dummy which he has himself 
erected. Only the strenuous rhetorical 
style of the latter redeems it from com- 
monplace. The two finest poems in 
the volume, to our mind, are the ** Bal- 
lad of a Nun” and the * Ballad of 
Heaven,” while ‘‘ Thirty Bob a Week ”’ 
is a striking sketch of a London clerk’s 
life, worthy to rank with Mr. Kipling’s 
*¢ Barrack-Room Ballads.’? The cen- 
tral idea of the former is somewhat 
difficult to justify in cold blood, but the 
description of the convent with which 
it begins is one of the best things of 
the kind which Mr. Davidson has done. 


High on a hill the convent hung, 
Across a duchy looking down, 

Where everlasting mountains flung 
Their shadows over tower and town. 


The jewels of their lofty snows 

In constellations flashed at night ; 
Above their crests the moon arose ; 

The deep earth shuddered with delight. 


Long ere she left her cloudy bed, 
Still dreaming in the orient land, 

On many a mountain’s happy head 
Dawn lightly laid her rosy hand. 


The adventurous sun took Heaven by 
storm ; 
Clouds scattered largesses of rain ; 
The sounding cities, rich and warm, 
Smouldered and glittered in the plain. 


We have, perhaps, already quoted 
overmuch ; but we cannot refrain from 
giving, as a last sample of Mr. David- 
son’s quality, the conclusion of the 
** Ballad of Heaven.” A musician, 
wrapt in his art, has seen his wife and 
child die, and his heart breaks as he 
feels his work unaccomplished and 
those whom he loved dead. He dies, 
and finds his music in heaven. 


God, smiling, took him by the hand, 
And led him to the brink of heaven : 

He saw where systems whirling stand, 
Where galaxies like snow are driven. 


Dead silence reigned ; a shudder ran 
Through space ; Time furled his wearied 
wings ; 


3 Ballads and Songs, p. 52, 
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A slow adagio then began 
Sweetly resolving troubled things. 


The dead were heralded along : 
As if with drums and trumps of flame, 
And flutes and oboes keen and strong, 
A brave andante singing came. 


Then like a python’s sumptuous dress 
The frame of things was cast away, 
And out of Time’s obscure distress 
The conquering scherzo thundered Day. 


He doubted ; but God said ‘‘ Even so: 
Nothing is lost that’s wrought with tears ; 
The music that you made below 
Is now the music of the spheres.! 


We have found much to admire, 
much to enjoy, in Mr. Davidson’s 
verse; but we do not think that in 


him we have the poet of the future. 
Mr. Davidson is an accomplished man 
of letters, skilled in prose as well as 
in verse; a dramatic writer of some 
merit, with gifts of strength and inde- 
pendence, of rhythm and_ rhetoric, 
which make all his work interesting. 
But these are not enough to carry a 
man’s work far beyond his own day. 
He lacks the greatness of conception, 
the literary tradition, and the high 
ideal which we look for in the great 
poet, and of which we found some 
share in the writer of whom we were 
speaking just now. Mr. Davidson has 
done well what he has taken in hand ; 
but he has not aimed so high as Mr. 
Watson. To both we owe our thanks ; 
but to Mr. Watson more of our admira- 
tion. 

One young writer remains whose 
claims to be the coming poet were 
trumpeted in no measured tone (not 
by himself, be it said) some fifteen 
months ago. To Mr. Coventry Pat- 
more belongs the credit of having 
‘** discovered’ Mr. Francis Thompson, 
whose first and only volume of verses 
came with all the shock of a complete 
surprise on the world of readers. 
Amid all the volumes of poetry for 
which the printing press is annually 
responsible, nothing had in the least 
resembled the manner of this new 
writer. A young poet is inevitably 


1 Ballads and Songs, p. 77. 
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imitative to some extent; but Mr. 
Thompson’s prototype is found, not iu 
Tennyson or Keats, not in Wordsworth 
or the poets of the last century, but in 
the religious poets of the Stuart period. 
In audacity of phrase, in far-fetched 
conceits, in coinage of new and 
strange words, in exuberance of figure 
and metaphor, even in lapses of taste 
and exaggeration of fancifulness, he 
finds his literary ancestors in Vaughan 
and Herbert, Cowley and Crashaw. 
Mr. Thompson is, indeed, the very 


antithesis of Mr. William Watson. 
He has the exuberance of invention 
which the other lacks; but, on the 


other hand, he has none of the self- 
restraint, the fastidiousness, the ar- 
listic finish, the transparent lucidity, 
which makes Mr. Watson’s verse so 
pleasant to the cultured taste. Mr. 
Thompson does violence to our taste 
in every page, yet wins pardon by the 
gorgeous fancy which inspires him. 
Much of his verse is as intolerable as 
much of * Endymion,’ but it has 
much, too, of the promise of ‘ En- 
dymion.”? If Mr. Thompson has his 
development before him; if he can 
acquire taste and judgment ; if he can 
tame the luxuriance of his fancy, and 
keep his Pegasus under bridle, he may 
yet produce something which will be 
as great an advance on his first volume 
as **Saint Agnes’ Eve” and * Hype- 
rion”? are upon ** Endymion.’”’ Every- 
thing depends upon this acquisition 
of artistic mastery over his materials ; 
for in the other gifts of the poet, im- 
agination and warmth of feeling and 
a sense of rhythm, he has shown 
already that he is richly endowed. 
The reader who wishes to see Mr. 
Thompson’s extravagance at its height 
may be referred to ‘‘ A Corymbus for 
Autumn ;”’ we prefer to quote, as the 
one example of his work which our 
space will admit, some lines from the 
fine poem entitled, ‘* The Hound of 
Heaven: ”’ 


I fled Him, down the nights «nd down 
the days ; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the 
years ; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
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Of my own mind ; and in the mist of 
tears 
I hid from Him, and under running 
laughter. 
Up vistaed hopes I sped ; 
And shot, precipitated 
Adown Titanic glooms of chasmed fears, 
From those strong Feet that followed, 
followed after. 
But with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
They beat —and a Voice beat 
More instant than the Feet, — 
‘** All things betray thee, who betrayest 
Me.” 
I tempted all His servitors, but to find 
My own betrayal in their constancy, 
In faith to Him their fickleness to me, 
Their traitorous trueness, and their loyal 
deceit. 


To all swift things for swiftness I did sue ; 
Clung to the whistling mane of every 
wind. 
But whether they swept, smoothly 
fleet, 
; The long savannahs of the blue ; 
Or whether, Thunder-driven, 
They clang’d his chariot ’thwart a 
heaven, 
Plashy with flying lightnings round the 
spurn 0’ their feet : — 
Fear wist not to evade as Love wist to 
pursue. 
Still with unhurrying chase, 
And unperturbéd pace, 
Deliberate speed, majestic instancy, 
Came on the following Feet, 
And a Voice above their beat — 
‘*Naught shelters thee, who wilt not 
shelter Me.’’ 1 


Mr. Thompson bespeaks our favor 
as the kinsman of two most highly 
gifted ladies, Mrs Meynell and Lady 
Butler ; he wins it for himself by the 
fervor of his enthusiasm, the intense 
earnestness of his poetic and religious 
aspirations, by the promise of greater 
things for the future in the very extent 
and character of his lapses from perfec- 
tion in the present. His next volume 
will be expected with no ordinary in- 
terest. He has secured the right to a 
favorable, a willing hearing; and it 
will give sincere pleasure to all lovers 


1 Poems, p. 48. 





of English literature if he can show 
that this good-will has not been offered 
to him in vain. 

So much and no more can we say 
after a review of the three most promi- 
nent among the younger poets of to- 
day. The promise of young poets is 
often unfulfilled, and therefore we are 
forbidden to be too confident. It may 
be that we have still many years to 
wait before a successor will be found 
for the throne of Tennyson. The great 
luminaries of the poetic heaven have 
set, and in the darkness we hear the 
question, again and again repeated, 
‘Watchman, what of the night?” 
But the watchman, taking heed not to 
mistake even the brightest of the stars 
for the sun of heaven, can as yet an- 
swer nothing, certain, except only the 
promise, ** The morning will come.”’ 


From Longman’s Magazine, 
GRASSE : 
‘“*LA GUEUSE PARFUMEE.”’ 

A FEW years ago, a very short 
paragraph in Murray’s ‘‘ Handbook,’’ 
‘* Route 136. From Grenoble to Nice, 
by Digne and Grasse,’’ was believed to 
contain all that a tourist need care to 
know about Grasse. The chief fact 
there stated, that “it is, after Paris, 
the most extensive manufactory of 
perfumery in France,” has lost no whit 
of its importance, but Grasse has come 
to much honor in these later days, and 
deserves it quite as much in right of its 
beautiful situation, picturesqueness, and 
abundant historical interest, as of its 
rose fields and sweet-scented indus- 
tries. 

These industries are certainly in per- 
fect harmony with the beauty of the 
country. Provence is the garden of 
France, and Grasse the garden of Pro- 
vence, 

Its air—half sea, half mountain air 
— is scented with the fragrance of roses 
and orange flowers, and whithersoever 
you go, not a bare patch is to be seen. 
Even the distant Esterels are clothed 
with verdure. 
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From the heights of Rocavignon you 
look down on a wavy forest of grey- 
green olive-trees, which, as the fierce 
sunlight catches their white - lined 
leaves, seem to be burning in a silver 
fire, but not until you descend do you 
see that each strip of ground of some 
few yards’ width — sometimes only 
some few feet —has been seized on 
and planted with vines, oranges, and 
olives, under which again are patches 
of tender green corn, or beds of 
narcissus, or violets, and that these 
conquests have been maintained by 
innumerable walls. Bit by bit, nearly 
all the cultivated land has been won by 
hard Jabor. ‘If the soil of Provence 
were to be valued at the price of the 
best land in France,’”’? wrote Mirabeau, 
‘‘its entire rental would not defray the 
cost of the walls that are used for hold- 
ing it up.”’ 

Grasse has as many of these murs 
secs as any other part of Provence, for 
it stands ten hundred and sixty feet 
above the sea on the slope of Roca- 
vignon, though even in the valley walls 
are often a necessity. No fruit tree 
that will grow, or sweet-scented flower 
which can be made to yield up its 
essences, is neglected here. Early and 
late we see the peasants in their pretty 
mulberry and blue apparel, hard at 
work among their olive and orange 
trees and rose gardens; but the rose 
gardens themselves are rather disap- 
pointing, for all the best flowers are 
gathered in the earliest hours of the 
morning —if possible, before the rays 
of the sun have begun to shine on 
them. It is therefore in private gar- 
dens that we must look for beautiful 
roses. Chief among these is the lovely 
little yellow one, which flowers with a 
profusion altogether undreamed of by 
dwellers “in the cold far north.’’ It 
flings one flower-laden spray over an- 
other until it is no exaggeration to say 
that you may bury your arm in clusters 
of cool roses to the depth of a third of 
a yard, and most of these flower and 
fade unseen. 
Grasse. ‘I shall not stay here,’ 
a young German gardener who_ had 
come to the south to study gardening 
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“There is 
Nature works 
with you. I shall go to England.” So 
true is this that there never can have 
been much need for a ceremony which 
only fell into disuse at the end of last 
century, up to which time the garden- 
ers of Grasse, with lighted torches in 
their hands, went annually in solemn 
procession to the spring called the 
Foux, to offer up their prayers to it in 
the hope of rendering it propitious to 
them during the coming year. 

Grasse has for some centuries been 
celebrated for its perfumes — its scented 
soaps and oils. What industry can be 
sweeter and more idyllic? All its 
ways seem to presuppose pleasantness 
and all its paths peace, and yet from 
the very earliest times until the last 
century or so there has often been hard 
fighting at Grasse and much cruel 
suffering. Not to speak of the incur- 
sions of remote and barbarous tribes, 
whose names belong to the very dawn 
of history, or of the Moors, who were 
apt to make their way there and carry 
off the inhabitants to slavery, Grasse 
has had its hand-to-hand conflicts be- 
tween Guelphs and Ghibellins, has 
been sacked by the Spaniards, involved 
in the disputes of rival popes, in those 
of the Savoyards and Angevins, had 
its fortifications destroyed by Francis 
I. on the approach of Charles V., been 
sacked by Charles V. when he did ap- 
proach, has suffered in the War of 
Succession in Poland, and been the 
worse for Maria Theresa’s war with 
Frederick the Great. This is by no 
means all ; for just as the earthquake 
of Lisbon made itself felt in this dis- 
tant town, so has almost every Euro- 
pean war for centuries made itself felt 
here directly or indirectly, but always 
|to the sensible loss of the industrious 
j}and money-making Grassois. Either 
| their town was occupied by the enemy 
or its fortifications were destroyed lest 


new conditions. 
nothing to learn here. 


under 





it should be occupied, but in either 
|case it was laid under contribution by 
Everything flourishes at | 


Sometimes it is amusing 
the enemy 
manded ten thousand bottles of scent 
as ransom, but this was only in addi- 
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tion to as much money as would have 
been demanded without the perfume. 

Most of the scent manufactories of 
Grasse occupy old convents, or are 
built on their sites. That of M. Chiris, 
the most important of all, is on the site 
of the Capucins. It was to this manu- 
factory that the queen went in 1891, 
and was led over fragrant floors to see 
the processes of capturing sweet odors ; 
for there was not a corridor or chamber 
which had not been carpeted with pale 
Parma violets and bright golden jon- 
quils, arranged so as to form a pattern. 
M. M. Bruno Court’s is, to our mind, 
the most picturesque of the manufac- 
tories in Grasse, for its work is carried 
on in what was once the Franciscan 
convent, and the triage des roses (1.e., 
the stripping the petals from the calyx) 
takes place in what was the church, 
which, when we saw it, was open from 
rose-strewn floor to raftered roof. 
Now, we fear, an upper chamber has 
been built under the roof, which much 
injures the effect. The women who 
fill this building now have, so far as 
we can see, no other thought than how 
to increase their daily tale of rose- 
leaves. The rope-girdled monks who 
established themselves in it six hun- 
dren years ago were very soon accused 
of having no other thought or care 
than that of persuading people to be 
buried in their church for the sake of 
the fees. ‘Saint Francis gets three 
out of every four corpses and goes to 
law for the fourth,’ says the proverb, 
aud its truth seemed to be proved some 
years ago, when the old burial-ground 
had to be disturbed, and the number of 
human bones that were brought to 
light was simply astounding. 

When M. M. Bruno Court bought 
this old and much profaned convent in 
1857 it was a mere shell, its beautiful 
facade having been carried off a few 
years before to form the street front of 
the Evlise de Oratoire. 

Many are the processes which have 
to be gone through before perfumes, 
pommades, toilet waters, and savons 
superfins dulcifiés receive a being. 


cueillage, triage, enfleurage, each in turn 
plays a part, but the triage, which is 
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the preparation of the flowers for 
use, is the prettiest. Little is seen of 
the cueillage, unless it be that of 


the orange-blossoms, when men and 
women work their way into the densest 
parts of the closely growing, round- 
topped trees, and look as if they had 
been capriciously stuck in by some 
powerful enemy and then left. Most 
of the other flowers are gathered be- 
fore dawn, that the sun may not rob 
them of any of their perfume. The 
rose gardens, alas! are little more than 
glorified potato fields. The bushes are 
kept low, and only one kind of rose is 
grown. This is the Bulgarian — not 
chosen because it has more scent, but 
because it contains more essential oil. 

To strip the moist, sweet petals from 
the calyx of a rose, scarcely seems hard 
labor, and yet if, as is sometimes the 
case in the height of the flower season, 
that task is prolonged from four in the 
morning till eleven at night, or even 
later, with very brief intervals for 
taking food, it becomes extremely irk- 
some. 

When  orange-flowers are under 
treatment the triage is still more try- 
ing. Not only are they smaller and 
less progress is made, but their scent 
produces something rather like hay 
fever, but much worse. On the people 
who gather the orange blossoms, too, 
the pollen acts as a poison, and though 
the odd, broad-bonnetied figures look 
as if they were so firmly wedged into 
the trees that nothing can dislodge 
them, they not infrequently startle the 
bystanders by falling fainting to the 
ground. 

Grasse literally coins money from 
flowers, and, not perhaps unnaturally, 


they are regarded almost entirely asa 
crop. It is extremely difficult to give 


any very accurate idea of the price 
that growers obtain, for it varies 
according to the seasons. For roses 
it is from eight to twelve sous the 
kilo., jessamine three francs, cassia 
eight to ten francs, or sometimes even 
so much as twenty. Two years ago 
we read in the Daily News of a strike, 
or proposed strike, among the orange- 
flower growers of Golfe Jouan and the 

















district around. ‘It is,’ says that 
paper, ‘‘the only district of France 
where orange-trees are grown, and 
they are the chief wealth of the small 
farmers. The flowers are gathered in 
May, and are bought by the local per- 
fumers at prices ranging in different 
years from threepence-halfpenny to 
sevenpence a pound. One year they 
were even as high as fifteen-pence 
a pound. This year, however, the 
Grasse perfumers have agreed among 
themselves not to pay the farmers 
more than a penny a pound, on the 
ground that this year’s crop has been 
remarkably abundant.”’ 

The growers said that this would 
hardly pay the cost of gathering. Two 
hundred of them determined to resist, 
and entered into a written bond not to 
sell any orange-flowers except at a 
profitable rate ; after which another 
meeting was to be held to decide 
whether that arrangement should be 
continued, or the entire crop destroyed 
as a warning to all hard-hearted per- 


fumers. We never saw the end of 
this, but imagine that the. higher 


powers yielded, or we should have 
heard more, and that the flowers were | 
taken to the manufactory, where, from 
dawn to noon and later — for some of 
them come from distant villages -- 
carts filled with sacks that might, from 
their appearance, contain nothing more 
attractive than potatoes, are 
up. 

And yet, when these dull-looking | 
sacks have been weighed, and their 
weight inscribed, and if it chance to be 
the rose season—the prettiest and 
sweetest season of all —it isa joy to/| 
see their contents tumbled out on the 
tables by which the triewses are sitting, 
until they lie before them in heaps of | 
nearly a yard high, and the rest is laid | 
on the floor until the whole of it, with 
the exception of narrow footpaths for 
the workpeople, is covered. It is 
‘“‘roses, roses, all the way,’’ and the 
perfume is delicious. 

This is by no means done for artistic 
delight — there is a purely prosaic 
reason for it. The flowers have been 
torn from the parent stem with the! 
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dew still on them, and are spread out 
to dry, firstly, because, if not, they 
might rot with damp, and secondly, 
because drying them makes the after 
processes more easy. 

No sight could well be more charm- 
ing than the triage des roses in this 
large and lofty hall, where the double 
row of wide tables which run almost 
from end to end of it are piled high 
with flowers, and the sun shines on 
and through the rich pink petals, and 
lights up the faces of the workers. 
They are almost without an exception 
women, some old, some young — many 
very handsome. Their faces are often 
of the Napoleonic type. They are all 
laughing and talking, and doing this 
unreproved ; for theirs is not head 
work, and they are paid according 
to the weight of the petals they 
pick off, and, what is more, each 
piece of work is, very wisely, paid for 
when done, which prevents any mis- 
take or dispute. Each worker has a 
large basket; when this is full she 
takes it toa woman in authority at the 
end of the room, who weighs it and 
pays her at once —the already ascer- 
tained weight of the basket being 
deducted. Four sous per kilo. is the 
price paid for triage, and the trieuse 
drops the coins which she receives into 
a pocket which jingles with money 
received for other full baskets, and 
back she goes to earn more. All the 
women are clean and tidy — indeed, 
that is the case all over Grasse, and 
beggars are rarely seen; when they 
are, they are branded as ces Piémon- 
tais by the inhabitants, who say that 
these mountaineers come to Grasse to 
find work, and go out betimes in the 
morning, leaving their children wholly 
unprovided with food, and with no 
other resource but to beg. 

None of the Grasse children looked 
poor. Never once did we see one bare- 
footed or in rags. Even the gamin who 
does his utmost to be in rags by sliding 
and shuffling about on the stone steps 
and walls is in whole garments, and we 





‘were told by M. Court that most of the 


women who were at work owned a bit 
of land, and some of them quite a good- 
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sized piece. They began, he said, by 
buying a yard or two and building a 
hut on it, sometimes so small and low 
that they could not stand upright in it, 
but had just room enough to creep in- 
side and lie down to sleep. Then they 
turned their remaining fragment of 
land into a garden, and went to it every 
Saturday night, slept there, gardened 
all Sunday, and went back to work 
in town early on Monday morning. 
(What is called early in the morning at 
Grasse is, by the way, something very 
different from what is called early in 
this country.) They sold the produce 
of their land, he said, saved every 
penny they could, and were very soon 
able to buy more land. They always 
hold on to this land, and refuse to sell 
it at almost any price, and generally 
end by becoming proprietors of good 
houses and large gardens. 

When the rose leaves have passed 
from the hands of these peasant pro- 
prietors, they are shot down through a 
trap door at the other end of the build- 
ing to be dealt with by art. It is not 
the art of Mr. Alma Tadema, but how 
he would revel in such wealth of flut- 
tering pink petals as models, and how 
ill they are treated here! When we 
saw them being thrust into cauldrons 
of boiling lard, we bewailed their fate, 
but M. Court quoted Malherbe, and 
told us that roses were only born to live 
Vespace dun matin, but that in his 
parfumerie they were translated into 
immortality. It takes, however, six- 
teen thousand kilos. of rose petals to 
make one kilo. of attar of roses! The 
ambition of the Grasse perfumers is to 
have it acknowledged that their attar is 
the best in the world. 

Attar of roses and Néroly Bigarrade, 
which is made of the flowers of the 
bitter orange, and largely used in Co- 
logne as a basis for eau de Cologne, 
are the most valuable productions of 
Grasse. The fact of this export ex- 
plains much. It would indeed have 
been contrary to all Southey’s teaching 
and travellers’ experience to believe 
that any sweet scent could be found in 
Cologne, unless the greater part of it 
had been imported. 
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Most of the perfumes are made by 
enfleurage, i.e., laying freshly gathered 
flowers in a glass case, the lid of which 
is spread with a coating of lard, half an 
inch thick. This in the course of 
twelve or twenty-four hours absorbs all 
the essential oil. The flowers are not 
spread thickly in the case ; the glass is 
evenly covered with them and _ little 
more, but the coating of lard requires 
many relays of flowers before it is im- 
pregnated with sufficient perfume. The 
number of relavs of course depends on 
the kind of flower used. Some are 
changed thirty times, some even as 
many as eighty, others only five or six. 
The lard is afterwards melted and 
mixed with spirit, which, combining 
with the volatile oil, rises to the top 
and is captured and filtered. It is sad 
to see the flowers which have been 
used in making pommade when, all the 
virtue having gone out of them, they 
are carted away to be used to promote 
the growth of other roses, which in 
turn will die the same death. We think 
of Mrs. Browning’s poem and say, 


Oh rose, who dares to name thee ? 
No longer roseate now, nor soft, nor sweet, 


but a mass of something that looks 
like dirty paper badly reduced to pulp. 

In one year Madame de Pompadour 
is said to have spent five hundred 
thousand francs in perfumes. Are 
many such customers to be found 
now? Madame Dubarry owed her 
perfumer 2,275 livres 6 sols at her 
death. History does not say whether 
this was for a year’s perfumes or 
whether the account had “run on.” 
Luckless Dubarry, who might have es- 
caped had she but believed in her dan- 
ger! Grasse is the better for her 
death, for to this day a series of pic- 
tures which she commissioned Frago- 
nard to paint for her pavilion at 
Luciennes remains in the house in 
which that painter dwelt — Maison 
Malvilan, still occupied by one of his 
descendants. How did Fragonard him- 
self escape? Perhaps, as the walls 


and staircase of his house would seem 
to indicate, because he knew 
go with the times. 


how to 
He sometimes was 
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heard to say that ‘‘ Nature had let him {does not remember that grim descrip- 
be born poor, and had said, ‘ Tire-toi| tion in Victor Hugo’s ‘* Quatre-Vingt- 
de V’affaire comme tu pourras!’” At! Treize”’ of a meeting with one of these 
the critical period of the Revolution he | hideous machines when on such a jour- 
certainly did so with great success. ney ? 

These walls are ornamented with Rev-| In the Place du Clavecin, too, was 
olutionary emblems, but they are so| (during the Revolution) built up a 
skilfully and artistically combined that | painted figure of the Goddess of Lib- 
the effect is excellent. Bundles of|erty. She was dressed like ‘‘ the free 
fasces, Phrygian caps, heads of Lib-| Peoples of Antiquity ;*’ a Phrygian cap 
erty, and heads of so-called lovers of | was set on her head, and then, close by 
liberty are there in all their grim aus-| the guillotine, but facing the Cours and 
terily ; and yet, amusingly enough, it|sea, she was left to watch the crimes 
is evident that the painter’s imagina-| that were committed in her name. 

tion has sometimes strayed into paths} Six-and-twenty victims perished here, 
more congenial to it, for the cords|and, as was often the case, it was for- 
which bind the fasces together never| eign interference which brought most 
can help tying themselves into true|of them to the scaffold. The king 
lover’s knots. The pictures done for|of Sardinia, who was Louis XVI.’s 
Madame Dubarry depict courtly lovers | brother-in-law, declared war against 
of the Louis XV. period, and are, of | that king’s enemies, and many of those 
course, highly conventional and some-| who were executed were supposed to 
what superficial, but, in spite of | be in league with him. 

strained composition, singularly grace- | ‘Was it not here that they placed 
ful. They show, perhaps, what Gains- | the Goddess of Liberty ?”’ we asked an 
borough might have been if, like | old man who saw us looking at the par- 
Fragonard, he had been a pupil of} row end of the Place du Clavecin, and 


| 
} 


Chardin, and of ‘the <Anacreon of} knew what had happened there. ‘ La 
-ainting,’? Boucher. ‘*If you take the | Déesse de la Liberté?’ he repeated 
old masters seriously, you are a ruined | thoughtfully. ‘Ah, vous voulez dire 
man,’’ said Boucher, when Fragonard, ‘la Reine d’Angleterre. Non, elle était 
who had won the grand prix de pein-|au Grand Hotel. Elle restait 1A un 
ture, was going to Rome. He did not| mois entier, et elle était tres contente 
take them seriously. de notre pays.’? The connection of 
Fragonard’s house is just below the| ideas was delightful, and we felt that 
Cours, and the Cours is one of the | our country had received a tribute. 
| 
| 
| 








most beautiful public walks imagina-| Near the north-east corner of the 
ble. Long rows of micocouliers afford | Place du Claveciu is the Maison Amic, 
shelter from heat and rain, and from | still sometimes proudly called Maison 
beneath them can be seen a magnili-| du Département (du Var), because in 
cent view of mountains dying away | 1793 Barras and Fréron, representa- 
into the sea and the lovely valleys/tives of the people attached to the 
which slope down from Grasse to | army of Italy, ordered the seat of de- 
Cannes, dotted with villages. How) partmental government to be trans- 
many among the crowds who go to hear | ferred to Grasse from Toulon, where 
the military band play in the Place |‘*un prétendu commité (sic) central, 
du Clavecin, which forms part of the|reprouvé par la loi, enchainait toutes 
Cours, know or remember that in the | les déliberations.”’ 

narrow part of this Place, whose harp-| In 1810 Pauline Bonaparte, in dis- 
sichord-like shape gave it its name,}grace with her husband and brother, 
Messieurs les Vengeurs de la Lot set up|}and much out of health, took up her 
their guillotine ? There it remained | abode in this house. Her pale, sad 
all but en permanence, only leaving the} face touched the townsfolk, especially 
spot to take little trips to Aix or Dra-| the municipal authorities, and it is said 
guignan when wanted there. Who ithat during the winter which she spent 
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in Grasse, one of their most important 
duties —it was a self-imposed one — 
was to see that nothing over which 
they had any control interfered with 
the restoration of her health. Her 
nerves were shattered —even a Bona- 
parte could have nerves—so the bell- 
ringer was forbidden to ring the great 
bell of the cathedral, Sauveterre (the 
only one which had not been broken up 
when the nation proclaimed that it had 
need of cannon), the milkmen to make 
early morning hideous by their cries ; 
and the mules carrying olives to the 
mills had to perform the journey with- 
out wearing their jangling _ bells. 
Princess Borghese’s favorite resort was 
a beautiful grove of evergreen oaks 
on the hillside, called the Courade. 
Thither she was carried in her sedan 
chair, and sat for hours on a seat rudely 
carved out of the rock, which is still 
there. 

Grasse behaved kindly to Pauline — 
not so kindly to Napoleon himself, 
when in the early morning he arrived 
on his way from Elba, and was not 
only refused means of transport but 
food. He knew the district well, and, 
when in power, had planned a road 
from Lyons to Antibes, and believed 
that it had been made. It had not, and 
the road by which he had to go may be 
seen near the Place de la Foux. When 
he saw the steep, narrow, zigzag road 
known as la route escarpée, which, 
though in many places little better than 
the bed of a dried-up water-course, was 
then the only means of reaching his 
destination, he abandoned the berline 
in which he was travelling, and two 
small cannon which he had brought 
with him from Elba, and pursued his 
way as best he might. Numbers of 
the Grassois followed him with fruit 
and flowers, and offers to die for him. 
He halted about a mile from Grasse for 
breakfast, on what is now called Pla- 
teau Napoléon. It is one of the most 
beautiful spots on earth. Even he, 
full as his mind was of what lay before 





him, could not refrain from admira- 
tion. His resting-place is marked by 
three tall cypresses planted close to- 
gether. No one should leave Grasse 
without seeing it, but the same might 
be said of so many other places in the 
neighborhood ; weeks might be spent, 
and fresh beauties would be discovered 
every day. 

Grasse itself is very picturesque. 
Its streets lie one above the other on 
the hillside, like rows of seats in an 
amphitheatre. Many of them are mere 
alleys, in which you can easily touch 
the houses on both sides; they are 
dirty, though every day washed by the 
waters of the Foux ;-they are ill-smell- 
ing, though in certain seasons an odor 
of orange-blossoms never seems to be 
absent from some of them, and gusts 
of sweet scents of all kinds burst forth 
from the open doors of perfumeries at 
every turn. And yet, though Grasse 
won from Bishop Godeau the name of 
La Gueuse Parfumée, and though that 
name fits it even unto this day, it is 
not supposed to be more unhealthy 
than the generality of health resorts, 
and is very much more interesting than 
most. 

There is a tradition that Lord 
Brougham all but selected it as an 
abode instead of Cannes, and was only 
prevented by discovering that the man 
who had agreed to sell him land would 
be excommunicated for selling to a 
heretic. Be that as it may, the beauty 
of the place is certainly in danger now. 
The inhabitants are bent on turning it 
into wne belle station hivernale, i.e., 
something as like Cannes as is attain- 
able. The queen’s visit has given an 
impetus ; the Grasse newspapers are 
jubilant over the fact that their town 
has entered on the track of progress 
and prosperity. They summon the 


inhabitants to strike while the iron is 
hot, to pierce the town with arteries, 
to make boulevards and coquettes con- 
structions —in fact, to ruin the beauty 
that we go to see. 

MARGARET HUNT. 

















From Temple Bar. 

AN OLD SOCIETY WIT. 
BY CROSSE. 
THE burden of one of the popular 
songs in 1815 was ‘* All the World’s in 
Paris.”” The Restoration had opened 
once more “the gay metropolis” to 
the votaries of fashion, who now might 
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Range the Boulevards, and enjoy all 
The orgies of the Palais Royal. 


Amongst the crowd was Luttrell, the 
author of the couplet, and his friend 
Rogers, the banker-poet. They were 
sauntering through the Louvre to- 
gether, when some ladies accosted the 
former gentleman. A few words were 
exchanged, followed by formal bows, 
and then they parted. Luttrell rejoined 
his friend, saying, ‘“‘It is a curious 
thing, one of those ladies came up to 
me, and said, ‘Is your name Lut- 
trell?’”? ‘ And was it ?”’ said Rogers. 
This peculiar rejoinder conveyed a 
sneer that perhaps no other than the 
mordant tongue of Rogers could have 
uttered ; the only wonder is that it was 
forgiven. 

We learn from the ‘Greville Me- 
moirs ”’ that ‘* Rogers and Luttrell were 
always bracketed together — intimate 
friends — seldom apart, and always 
hating, abusing, and ridiculing each 
other.”’ 

The covert sneer conveyed in the 
words ‘* was it your name?” is ex- 
plained by the fact that the society 
wit, who delighted two generations by 
his brilliant talk, was a natural son of 
Lord Carhampton. In early life the 
earl was known as the Colonel Luttrell, 
flayellated in *‘ Junius’s Letters,’’ and 
of whom Horace Walpole remarked 
that ‘* the court had crammed him into 
the House of Commons instead of 
Wilkes.”’ 

Somewhere about the time of the 
noted Middlesex election of 1769, the 
boy was born who was subsequently 
permitted to bear his father’s family 
name. It is believed that his mother 
was the daughter of a gardener at 
Woodstock, of the name of Harman. 
There is no certainty as to the date of 
Henry Luttrell’s birth. He died in 
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1851 ; some accounts say he was in his 
eighty-second year, others that he had 
attained the age of eighty-six. 

On the evidence of Moore’s diary 
(August, 1824) it would appear that 
Luttrell had a sister, for while he was 
staying at Bowood that autumn, Moore 
invited him to dine at his cottage, some 
three miles from Lord Lansdowne’s 
place. When the day was fixed, ‘* Sent 
off,”> writes Moore, ‘‘ an invitation to 
Luttrell’s sister, Mrs. Scott and her 
husband, to meet Luttrell and Nugent 
at dinner on Friday.’’ We gather also 
from the diary, that the Scotts lived for 
some years in or near Devizes. Moore 
was often at their house, and they were 
occasionally the guests of Lord and 
Lady Lansdowne, which proves their 
social status. Once, when the conver- 
sation turned upon duelling, Scott 
spoke to Moore of his uncle, Lord 
Clonmell, alluding to his duel with 
Cuffe, afterwards Lord Tyrawley, the 
well-known dispenser of secret-service 
money during the Irish rebellion. 

As Luttrell’s ‘‘ sister’? was well mar- 
ried, we may gather that the children 
of the gardener’s daughter were 
brought up as gentlefolk, but by whom, 
and where, there is no evidence, at 
least, none is at present known. The 
cryptic history of some of the noble 
and the ignoble families of the Ireland 
of the eighteenth century is full of 
political, as well as private scandals. 
The following item is of public inter- 
est. In 1771, Lady Anne Luttrell, 
widow of Christopher Horton, Esq., 
married the Duke of Cumberland. On 
the announcement of this marriage, 
the Duke of Gloucester acknowledged 
his union with the Countess Dowager 
of Waldegrave, an illegitimate daugh- 
ter of Sir Edward Walpole. George 
III., in a fury, forbade his brothers 
appearing at court, and at once forced 
his ministers to introduce and carry 
the Royal Marriage Biil (1772). The 
Duchess of Cumberland’s father was 
Lord Irnham ; her brother, our wit’s 
father, it was who was created Lord 
Carhampton. 

The episode of the royal marriage 
must not detain us from the matter in 
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hand, which at first is little more than 
a conjecture as to the circumstances of 
Henry Luttrell’s boyhood. If he was 
brought up in Ireland it is curious, be- 
cause he had none of the character- 


istics of an Irishman. His intellect 
was without the impulse of the erratic 
genius of Erin. He was, besides, or- 
derly —nay, almost finical, and more- 
over peculiarly fastidious about matter 
in the wrong place, as some one po- 
litely called — dirt. In some _ verses 
of Luttrell’s, entitled ‘* A Rhymer in 
Rome,’’ he expresses his keen sense of 
the want of cleanliness in the Eternal 
City :— 

Hark, in your private ear a word, 

We'll whisper it, to spare your blushes. 
Pray, Romans, have you never heard 

Of mops and pails; of brooms and 

brushes ? 
Luttrell would not have agreed with 
the cardinal who in speaking of the 
kingly régime, said, ‘*They have 
cleaned Rome and spoilt it.”’ 

Luttrell must have received a good 
classical education, and he kept up his 
classics, as people seem to have done 
more in those days than in ours. Of 
his schoolboy life we know absolutely 
nothing, but his early manhood was 
certainly spent in Ireland. His father 
had been made commander-in-chief in 
Ireland before the rebellion. In 1797 
Lord Carhampton was charged with 
the duty of pacifying Connaught, 
where outrages of the Defenderism 
class were common. He became ex- 
tremely unpopular, owing to the action 
taken by the magistrates under his 
direction, which was nothing less than 
sending suspected persons — without a 
trial—to serve on board the fleet. 
Subsequently, the Irish Parliament 
passed an Act of Indemnity to stop 
prosecutions of magistrates for illegal 
proceedings in this matter. ‘* Thus,’’ 
said Grattan, ‘* the poor were stricken 
out of the protection of the law, and 
the rich out of its penalties.”’ The 
feeling against Lord Carhampton was 
very strong, so much so that the vice- 


roy thought fit to remove him to the | 


less important office of master of the 
ordnance. Meanwhile, young Lut- 


trell, by his father’s influence, took a 
seat in the last Irish Parliament as 
member for Clonmines. He also ob- 
tained some post in the government, 
but only held it for a few months, giv- 
ing it up for a pension.! 

There appears to be no record of 
Luttrell’s views about Irish affairs at 
this period, but it is a significant fact 
that as time went on he adopted polit- 
ical opinions which were in direct 
opposition to the Tory views of his 
father. But henceforth he took no 
part in public life, and thus cut him- 
self off from a career in which his tal- 
ents might have been useful to his 
country. It is possible that the state of 
things in Ireland had thoroughly dis- 
gusted him with party politics. 

In 1802 Luttrell went out to Jamaica 
as manager of his father’s estates 
there. This exile became extremely 
distasteful to him, and he shortly re- 
turned to England. When in London, 
he was taken up by the Duchess of 
Devonshire, who discovered his great 
social qualities, and by her introduced 
everywhere. He thus began a career 
of social success, which, considering 
|he was without wealth, rank, or lit- 
| erary distinction, is almost unparal- 
| leled. 
| Sir Joshua Reynolds has immortal- 
|ized Luttrell’s society-godmother as 
‘the “beautiful Duchess of Devon- 
shire,’ but Sir Nathaniel Wraxall — 
and he was not alone in his opinion 
—says, that if not illuminated by her 
singular grace of mind and charm of 
manner, her countenance might have 
been considered ‘‘very ordinary.” 
The duchess had trifled pleasantly with 
the pen of authorship in her poem of 
‘“* Mount St. Gothard,” and in a novel 
called ** The Sylph.” It will be re- 
membered she died when not yet fifty, 
in the year 1806. Her latter days were 
embittered by the gross personalities 
contained in a society novel called ** A 
Winter in London,’’ which, like its 
imitators of our day, had its succés de 








, 





1 In 1793 the Irish pensions had risen to £124,000. 
This crying evil caused changes to be made, and 
' the pension list was reduced to £80,000, the crown 
retaining the power of granting life pensions, 
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the translator of 
99 


scandale. The book contained various 
sayings and anecdotes of the duchess, 
picked up from her confidential attend- 
ants. ‘* Never read that book, for it 
has helped to kill me,’’ were the poor 
lady’s words toa near relative. 

It was to the Duchess of Devonshire 
that Luttrell owed his intimacy with 
Fox. In the memoirs of Rogers we 
come across a mention of Luttrell call- 
ing early in the day on Fox, and find- 
ing him dressed ‘in a light-colored 
coat and nankeen gaiters.’”? Their talk 
not being ended, he was asked to re- 
turn to a friendly six o’clock dinner. 
This was not long before Fox died. 

Luttrell was fortunate in knowing at 
the early part of his career many of the 
distinguished men of an older genera- 
tion. He helped to carry on the tradi- 


tion which is fraught with the charm | 


of personality —the power of saying, 
when the grave has long closed over 
the great departed, ‘* Yes, I knew him 
face to face.”’ 

Conversation then counted for much 
more than it does at present ; we de- 
pend on it less, for now current litera- 
ture floods the dry places with the 
printed record of every new thing. 
Fox declared that he learnt more from 
conversation than from all the books 
he had ever read ; adding that ‘‘ some- 


times a short remark contains the 
essence of a volume.”’ 

In Malone’s * Life’? there is men- 
tion of Luttrell as early as 1804. He | 


was then almost a daily visitor at the 
house of the old scholar. Amongst the 
men he was in the habit of meeting 
there were Lord Cowper, Metcalf, 
Windham, Dr. Burney, and Lord Sun- 
derlin. With the last named, and 


Luttrell, there is record of a discus- | 


sion, raised by their host, on an ob- 
scure passage in ** Valerius Maximus,”’ 
showing the character of their disquisi- 
tions. Luttrell’s classical knowledge, 
if not profound, at least was of that 
available sort which can hit upon a 
pun, or turn out an epigram in Latin. 
In the fashionable world, where 
Luttrell was now completely at home, 
he frequently encountered the Hon. 
William Spencer, himself ‘‘a pet of 
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society,” Burger’s 
‘* Leonora,’? much approved by Scott. 
It may possibly have been owing to 
Spencer’s influence that Luttrell be- 
came a German scholar. Some years 
later Moore speaks of having sent to 
the Times some translations of Ger- 
man poetry done by Luttrell. He was 
on rare occasions a contributor to the 
paper, but Barnes, who was then ed- 
itor, preferred Moore’s rattling polit- 
ical squibs to Luttrell’s colorless but 
polished verse. Considering Luttrell’s 
own characteristics of style, he might 
have been a little more sparing of 
Rogers’s somewhat dull but polished 
verse. When the latter brought out 
his *‘ Italy,’ he spent a fortune on the 
illustrations, which were done from 
artistic designs by Turner and Stothard. 
On the publication of the costly vol- 
ume, Luttrell remarked that ‘* Rogers’s 
‘Italy’ would have been dished except 
| for its plates.”” In curious contrast to 
this is the quiet humor of Charles 
| Lamb, shown in his letter to Rogers, 
|thanking him for a copy of the book. 
| He writes : ** Though I look on every 
| impression as a proof of your kindness, 
|I am jealous of your ornaments, and 
| should have prized the verses naked on 
| whity-brown paper.” 

| The life-long friendship of Rogers 
jand Luttrell never appears to have 
|had the briefest interruption, which 





lis amazing, for their mutual sarcasms 
were well-pointed home-thrusts. No 
dinner in their set seemed complete 
without this pair of friends ; the acid 
and alkali of their respective natures, 
thrown together, produced a sparkling 
effervescence that banished dulness 
from the table. Moore would have re- 
ceived even a larger share of gratitude 
for his diary if he had given in 
detail more of the ** good things ”’ said 
by these inseparable friends. Another 
of the frequent guests at Rogers’s table 
was ‘* Conversation’? Sharpe. On one 
occasion, he being absent, Moore re- 
|marked that Sharpe’s countenance 
|looked as if the dye of his old trade — 
| hat-making—had got engrained into 
|his face. ‘* Yes,’ said Luttrell, ‘‘ dark- 
'ness that may be felt.” 
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In one of the few letters that have 
been preserved, written by Luttrell, 
there are some amusing lines which 
may be thus explained. The letter 
was written from Dropmore to Rogers ; 
there had been some joke between 
them about a stingy friend, one of their 
coterie, and a Greek epigram appeared 
to illustrate his miserly characteristic. 
Luttrell had translated the Greek, and, 
as he says, ‘‘the following is as close a 


fit as I can make of it in English : — 


in his closet once spying a 

mouse, 

**Pray, what business have you, 
friend, in my house ?’ 

Says the mouse with a smile, to the lover 
of hoarding, 

**Don’t be frightened ; ’tis lodging I look 
for, not boarding.”’ 


To which might be added in the way 
of retort courteous : — 


Cries 





little 





**Since that’s all,’’ replies . “*twould 
be hard to deny you ; 

You may lodge how you can, but to board 
I defy you.”’ 

Luttrell intimates in the letter that 
his Greek is somewhat rusty. The 
original of the quatrain, he says, had 
not occurred to him since his boyhood. 
But some of the Latin writers were his 
daily food ; like the poet Malherbe, he 
made Horace his breviary. 

Another letter of Luttrell’s has been 
preserved in the ‘*‘ Memoirs of Rogers,”’ 
which gives a pleasant idea, not only of 
the two men, but of the friendly feeling 
common alike to the guests and their 
hosts in the various country houses, 
where intellect was reckoned a social 
qualification. Mr. Harness, the school- 
fellow and friend of Byron, who lived 
in the centre of light and leading down 
to our own day, said of the earlier part 
of the century : ‘ The limits of society 
were then more defined than they are 
at present; and within those limits 
there was greater freedom and _inti- 
macy.” 

Luttrell’s letter may now speak for 
itself :— 

Brocket Hall, Sept. 20, 1809. 

My DEAR RoGErs, —It is singular 
enough that just as your letter was put 
into my hands, I had determined to write 
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to you by this day’s post. Now and at all 
times I feel flattered and happy to be asso- 
ciated in any scheme of amusement or 
arrangement of society with you, and I was 
with this object in view preparing to com- 
municate my autumnal movements, and to 
inquire into yours. I am desired on the 
part of Lord and Lady Cowper to say that 
they will be most happy to receive you at 
Panshanger as soon as they remove there, 
which will be early in the next month. 
Our intended progress in the mean time is 
as follows. From hence to town on Fri- 
day ; on Monday next to Woodbeding for 
four or five days, and thence to Petworth 


| for two or three, after which the Cowpers 
| certainly return to Panshanger, where they 


will remain for the rest of October. Now 
what I should like, if it suits you, would 
be to meet you at Deepdene on my return 


| from Petworth, and, having paid our visit 


there, return with you to London for a 
couple of days. We might then start 
together for Panshanger. I hold myself in 
a manner pledged to Hope, deeming it as 
ungracious not to accept as not to give a 
second invitation, as the natural conclusion 
to be drawn from both is the same, that, 
on trial, the parties have not been pleased 
with each other. Yet I should not choose 
to encounter him alone, as the apprehen- 
sion of his embarrassment would embarrass 
me. As it is possible I may be in town 
even to-morrow pray let a few lines be de- 
posited in my letter-box in Albany to say 
how far the arrangements I here propose 
can be made to square with your con- 
venience. If it should not suit, I am, after 
the Woodbeding and Petworth visits are 
spun off my reel, quite at your disposal for 
any other that may be agreeable to you. I 
hope you have not quite abandoned your 


| intention of a trip to Tunbridge, as I have 


| a most longing desire to see the lions of the 


| Luttrell 


Pantiles, under your auspices. This I 
would do either after or before Panshanger 
at your option. God bless you, and be- 
lieve me, my dear Rogers, ever most truly 
yours, 
H. L. 

In almost everything literary that 
attempted, the influence of 
his favorite Horace is both seen and 
acknowledged. In 1820 he published 
a thin volume of verse called ‘* Advice 
to Julia.”” This poem was suggested 
to him by Horace’s ode to ‘ Lydia.” 








The expanded imitation is a_ long- 
drawn description of fashionable Lon- 
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don life; and the modern Sybaris is 
represented as foregoing all its pleas- 
ures for love of —Julia. Luttrell 
takes for his motto Rousseau’s words : 
‘¢ J’ai vu les mceurs de mon temps, et 
jai publié cette lettre.” The English 
writer concerned himself more with 
the manners than with the morals of 
his time ; perhaps not liking to name 
the devil to ears polite. This mild 
satire was well received by the public. 
In the privacy of his journal Moore 
writes: ‘*Received Lutirell’s new 
work, ‘ Advice to Julia,’ full of well- 
bred facetiousness and sparkle of the 
first water. It is just what I advised 
him to do, and what few could have 
done so well.”’ 

Happy the author who writes to the 
critic’s bidding, thereby securing him- 
self from dispraise at least in one 
quarter. Luttrell’s friends, however, 
were not unanimous in opinion. Ken- 
ney, the dramatist, well remembered 
for his inimitable character of Jeremy 
Diddler in ‘* Raising the Wind,’ ob- 
jected that ‘the * Advice to Julia’ was 
too long and not broad enough.” But 
Kenney belonged essentially to the 
old-fashioned Irish school of wit; 
while in matters of good taste, Luttrell 
was a pioneer in the new departure of 
decency and refinement, when writing 
literature for general reading. Gro- 
now alludes to the change that had 
come over public taste, remarking that 
at this time the writings of ‘‘ Monk ”’ 
Lewis, once so popular, were now 
regarded with distaste, even with 
opprobrium by the fashionable world, 
which was becoming extremely proper 
—in books. 

In 1822, Luttrell published a third 
and much improved edition of his 
poem, with the altered title of ‘* Let- 
ters to Julia, in Rhyme.”’? The only 
permanent interest that remains in this 
book is the picture presented of the 
world of fashion as it was then— its 
fripperies and follies, seemingly so 
ridiculous to us in our superior day. 
Doubtless our posterity — poor fools — 
will laugh egregiously at our fashions, 
and ‘all to prove the world goes 
round,” as says the old song. 
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You must have ears as well as eyes 
for Luttrell’s peep-show of 1820. You 
may then hear as of yore — 

Where’er you drive, or ride, or walk, 
The Macedoine of London talk. 

It was the days of the dandies, and 

you may see ‘* Charles,’”? who was — 
A master, a professor 

Of this great art — a first-rate dresser, 

Armed at all points from head to foot, 

From rim of hat to tip of boot, 

Above so loose, below so braced, 

The chest exuberant, and in waist 

Just like an hour-glass, or a wasp 

So tightened he could scarcely gasp. 


The enormous cravats of that time, 
with their endless folds, required an 
amount of patience and brain power 
that we should only give to a problem 
in mathematics. One man in the 
peep-show is represented as accosting 
another, saying, ‘* Have you been 
lucky in your turns to-day ?”’ 

I ask not, if in times so critical, 

You’ve managed well your terms political, 
Knowing your aptitude to rat ; 

My question points to— your cravat. 


In short, by dint of hand and eye, 


Have you achieved a perfect tie ? 


‘* Beau’? Brummel is reported to 
have said to ‘* Poodle”? Byng, another 
first-class dandy, pointing to a drawer 
full of clean but crumpled cravats, 
** Those are my failures.”’ 

Luttrell mentions the recent intro- 
duction of the waltz, with the remark, 
‘¢so entrancing was the measure, that 
even staid chaperons regretted having 
lived in the days of minuets, jigs, 
and country capers.’? Byron, for the 
nonce, appeared on the side of strict 
propriety, and wrote the well-known 
lines beginning : — 

What, the girl I adore by another em- 
braced ? 


and ending with these words to the 


5 
partner : — 
What you've touch’d, you take. 


Pretty waltzer, adieu. 


may 


Spite of the warning of their stern 
mentor, the waltz went on and our 
grandmothers danced as merrily as 
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‘the Quaker’s wife.’”?’ They meant to 
marry, too, as well as dance, and their 
views on matrimony were as sound as 
ours in the late Victorian era. Lut- 
trell says of mothers and daughters : — 

They deem no folly half so great 

As love without a large estate. 

Do what you will, say what you can, 

‘**Manors,”’ they tell.you, make the man. 

Our poet disapproves of the preva- 
lent fashion of the honeymoon, when, 
as he says, ‘‘a couple, without one 
earthly reason, are compelled to 
Struggle through a week’s warm weather, 
In hopeless solitude together. 

Thus may a pair so lately free 
Take their first lesson in ennui. 

The copy of the ‘ Letters to Julia” 
from which these extracts have been 
made, is of special interest, for it con- 
tains some contemporary manuscript 
notes.1_ One pencilled line records that 
**This book was nicknamed ‘ Letters 
from a dandy to a dolly.’”? Another 
note, written on the fly-leaf of the vol- 
ume in question, thus describes the 
author of the poem :— 

Luttrell is a most agreeable member 
of society, the best sayer of good things, 
and a most epigrammatic conversationist. 
There is a terseness and a wit mingled | 
with fancy in his observations that no one | 
else possesses. The advice to Julia is 
pointed, witty, and full of observation, 
showing in every line a knowledge of 
society, and a tact rarely met with — even 
his choicest bons mots are only produced | 
when quite applicable, and then are given 
in a tone of good breeding which enhances 
their value. 





The handwriting of the above anony- 
mous note appears to me identical with 
that of John Kenyon, many of whose 
letters I possess, written to me in my 
youth. The characteristics of a good 
talker, are just what Kenyon would 
likely have said of Luttrell, who was 
frequently dining and breakfasting with 

1 IT am indebted to the kindness of Mr. Austin 
Dobson for the loan of this volume from his 
library. I may add that it was Mr. Austin Dobson 


who first suggested to me the task of gathering 
together some Memorabilia of Henry Luttrell. I 


trust this paper may not prove to be like one of 
Mr. Brummel’s crumpled ties. 
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him, he being one ot the Rogers and 


Harness coterie. It was elsewhere 
said of Luttrell, that he was ‘ta wit 
among lords, and a lord among wits.”’ 
This was the verdict of his contempo- 
raries ; but certainly neither the ‘* Let- 
ters to Julia,” nor any other literary 
production of Luttrell’s, is in any re- 
spect commensurate with this reputa- 
tion. Greville, always a discriminating 
critic, remarks that Luttrell had a less 
caustic wit than Rogers, and at the 
same time had less imagination. <An- 
other of their common friends declared 
that the pair so often bracketed to- 
gether had equally bad tempers.? This 
man says that on one occasion he was 
the innocent cause of a dreadful quar- 
rel between them, ‘ During which 
they used such language to each other 
as none could have expected from the 
lips of two men who had associated, 
not only with the highest nobilily, but 
with kings and queens.”’ 

This naive observation about the 
highest personages does not show an 
intimate knowledge of the language 
sometimes used by the prince regent 
and his royal brother William, in their 
hours of ease or—temper. Their vo- 
cabulary is said not to have been 
wanting in that cursory garnish to 
conversation so much admired by the 
old Scotch lady. 

The breeze between our Damon and 
Pythias was only a refresher of wit. 
Moore writes, ‘* Luttrell is always at 
Rogers’s.’’ The latter writes to his 
sister, that he and Luttrell are together 
at Crewe, ‘‘ Enjoying such a scene of 
old English hospitality, as I never saw 
before. The company, very numerous 
and changeable and every day overflow- 
ing to a side table. 

Another time the friends are going 
on the Thames together, for the pur- 
pose of following the  fishmonger’s 


| barge, and enjoying the music of the 


band. Then we hear of their walking 
along George Street, Hanover Square, 
when Rogers complained of being 
thrust off the pavement by the pro- 
jecting steps of St. George’s Church. 

2 This appears in a footnote in Prior’s “ Life of 
Malone.” 


























“That,” said Luttrell, ‘‘is one of your 
dissenting prejudices.”? Rogers’s Non- 
conformist education was often the 
subject of Luttrell’s banter. There 
was more seriousness in Rogers when 
he twitted his friend with giving up so 
much of his time to people of fashion. 
The remark came, oddly enough, from 
the banker-poet, who moved almost ex- 
clusively in that set. But dulness he 
could not abide, even at the table of 
the most luxurious dinner giver. After 
he and Luttrell had made an experi- 
ence of a practical feast of dulness, he 
sent his friend the next morning the 
following lines :— 


When at Sir William’s board you sit, 
His claret flows but not his wit. 
There but half a meal we find, 
Stuffed in body, starved in mind. 


A very different sort of feast is re- 
corded by Moore as having taken place 
at Mr. Bentley’s residence in New 
Burlington Street. ‘ Luttrell and I 
went together. The company all the 
very haut ton of the literature of the 
day. Dickens, Campbell, Ainsworth, 
Barham, Lover, and otbers. Our host 
very courteous.”’ 

Rogers, in speaking of some of his 
fashionable friends, said his father had 
advised him never to go near titled 
people, ‘‘and,” added he, “there was 
truth and wisdom in it.’”? Something 
of this early teaching appeared when 
he reproved Carruthers for ‘* My lord- 
ing’? a fellow guest, recently raised to 
the peerage, ‘‘ Don’t keep my lording 
him. He’s much better than a lord. 
He’s a very good fellow.” 

Though dukes and duchesses often 
crowded Rogers’s entertainments, his 
great guns were undoubtedly common- 
ers. Who, amongst the titled guests, 
could equal Sharpe in his acute obser- 
vation on human affairs, or rival Mack- 
intosh in the breadth and fulness of 


knowledge, and the lucidity of his rea- 
soning powers? This true scholar, in 
the largeness of his tolerance, could 
well afford to disregard the sneer of 
his fellow-guest, Dr. Parr, who said, 
*¢ Mackintosh had come up from Scot- 
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heart, and open hands.”’ Parr, though 
a first-rate scholar, was an unsuccessful 
man, and often expressed in conversa- 
tion the sourness induced by his cir- 
cumstances. Both Luttrell and Moore, 
besides a host of others, were warm 
and admiring friends of Mackintosh, 
which fact is in itself an answer to his 
supposed coldness. His manner was 
rather unfortunate, for in shaking 
hands he presented a flat, unbending 
hand. ‘ All Scotchmen do,” said Lord 
Abinger to Rogers, by way of excuse. 

Even when friends were absent, 
Rogers, in his beautiful house, had 
‘*the mute company of works of art.” 
He was, however, rarely alone ; it was 
his delight to have “his friends to 
breakfast, and his acquaintances to din- 
ner,”’ as he himself put it. Amongst 
the diners were — 

Men of the world, who know the world 
like men ; 

Who think of something else beside the 
pen. 

In Rogers’s more intimate circle, lit- 
erature rather than politics came under 
discussion, and when a good or wise 
thing was said, it was meant for the 
whole table. How often was Words- 
worth there, commanding reverence by 
reason of his spiritual insight into the 
mystery of all that rounds our little 
life! There, too, was Macaulay, the 
bookman, the very antipode of nature’s 
priest, pouring forth his torrent of facts 
albeit colored by genius, and only to be 
stemmed by the irrepressible fun of 
Sydney Smith, who, with humorous 
wit, turned scholars, statesmen, and 
poets into a pack of laughing school- 
boys! Truly, Luttrell’s lines of life 
had fallen in pleasant places | 

Moore relates in his diary, that Syd- 
ney Smith, Luttreil and himself had 
been dining with Lord John Russell at 
his official residence, and walked away 
together after a merry evening. He 
writes : — 

When we got to Cockspur Street (having 
laughed all the way) we were all three 
seized with such convulsions of cachinna- 





land with a metaphysical head, a cold 





tion at something (I forget what) which 
Sydney Smith said, that we were obliged to 
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separate, and reel each his own way with 
the fit. I thought if any one who knew us 
happened to be looking, how it would 
amuse them. 

Sometimes the wits, including Lut- 
trell, were the guests of Miss Lydia 
White, or old Lady Cork. The latter 
as Miss Monckton was a favorite with 
Dr. Johnson, and is said to have made 
her mother’s — Lady Galway’s — salon 
so attractive, that her receptions had 
the beneficial effect of thinning the 
crowds round the faro tables. But 
more than one generation had passed 
away, and Lady Cork had now some 
difficulty in attracting celebrities to her 
‘*evenings ”’ at her house in New Bur- 
lington Street. She was dubbed “ The 
Lady of Lyons,” from her eagerness to 
secure anybody who had become noto- 
rious. The story is told,—hearing on 
one occasion that Sir Anthony Carlisle, 
the great surgeon, had dissected and 
preserved the little dwarf Crachanni, 
Lady Cork exclaimed, **‘ Wouldn’t it 
do for a lion for one of my assem- 
blies!”’ ‘It might enliven the party,” 
observed Luttrell, ‘for it certainly 
would be in spirits.” I think it was 
Jekyl who said, on seeing her ladyship 
with an amazing plumed headdress, 
that she reminded him of a shuttlecock 
—all cork and feathers. 

The other —old lady friend of Lut- 
trell—Miss Lydia White resided in 
Park Street, and almost to the end of 
her long life managed to get the clever- 
est people of the day to dine with her. 
Mr. Harness describes her as — 

Brave in paint and plaster, a wonderful 
work of art. She justified these artificial 
aids by saying that with them she was a 
source of pleasure, perhaps amusement, to 
her friends, whereas, without all this, they 
would have regarded her with feelings of 
profound melancholy. 

Rogers used to say, ‘*‘ How wonder- 
fully she does hold out. Miss White 
and Missolonghi are the most wonder- 
ful things going.’”’ This was in the 
year 1826. Lord John Russell and 
Moore could be sarcastic sometimes 
over Luttrell’s fondness for puns. 
“Only think,’’? said Moore, “that a 
man like Luttrell should delight in that 





| write somewhat more purely ? 
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pun of Hood’s, where he makes a sol- 
dier say, ‘I thought like Lavater I 
would write about face.’’’? Lavater’s 
system of physiognomy was still talked 
about in those days. 

Luttrell was in the habit of meeting 
the brothers James and Horace Smith, 
of ‘* Rejected Addresses”? fame, and 
the punster Theodore Hook, at Lady 
Blessington’s. The reckless hospital- 
ity at Gore House was more attractive 
than creditable, when Comte D’Orsay 
played the part of host. 

The society there [says Greville] was 
very miscellaneous, but included many 
eminent men of all descriptions, profes- 
sions, and countries, so that it was always 
curious, and often entertaining. ... Of 
course no women ever went there, except a 
few who were connected with D’Orsay or 
Lady Blessington, and exotic personages 
such as Madame Guiccioli (Byron’s friend). 
. . . Comte D’Orsay’s antecedent life . 
made it impossible for him to obtain ad- 


 * 


| mission into the best society. 


Amongst those who were not ‘too 
fastidious’’ was Greville himself, 
Luttrell, and such greater lights as 
Lyndhurst, Brougham, the Bulwers, 
Landseer, Macready, Thackeray, and 
others. Walter Savage Landor also 
frequented Gore House, a surprising 
circumstance, considering how lofty he 
was in nature and sentiment. French 
society never condoned the dishonor 
of Comte D’Orsay’s action in quitting 
the army, and selling himself to Lord 
Blessington as a husband to any one 
of his daughters! There is a curious 
letter of Landor’s to Lady Blessington, 


|in which he says : — 


Cannot you teach those about you to 
I am very 


fastidious. Three days ago I was obliged 
to correct a friend of mine, a man of 


fashion, who so far forgot the graces to say 
of a lady : ‘‘I have not often been in her 
company.’’ ‘‘ Say presence; we are in the 


| company of men, in the presence of angels 


and of women.”’ 


This is the flower of chivalry ; but 
any one who is worthy to measure the 
genuine spirit of Landor, will know it 
to be as true to his ideal as it is aloof 
from the commonplace, not only of our 
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day but of any day. Women are at 
their best when they keep up the 
enchantment of life ! 

Moore’s intimacy with Luttrell has 
been a means of preserving many of 
the sayings and doings of the latter, 
and must not be mentioned without 
reference to the incident of the de- 
struction of Byron’s own memoirs. 
It will be remembered that Lord Byron 
gave the manuscript to Moore as a 
gift of considerable money value. The 
poet’s death came as a shock and a 
surprise to all, and the difficult ques- 
tion arose as to whether this personal 
record of his own brief and passion- 
tossed life was fit for publication. The 
story of dealing with the manuscript 
does not require retelling, but it 
touches Luttrell, because he was one 
of the very few consulted in the mat- 
ter. He had often been appealed to 
on nice questions of honor, and on 
matters which are society-made law. 
Luttrell was a man of the world ; well, 
so was Lord Chesterfield, whose ‘** Let- 
ters”? have been called ** The Scoun- 
drel’s Primer.’? But, as Greville says, 
** Luttrell was a high-minded gentle- 
man, full of good feeling ;’’ and his 
peers, holding him in this estimation, 
asked his council, Moore foremost 
among them, because he put faith in 
his friend’s judgment. Luttrell con- 
curred with those who desired the 
manuscript should be destroyed, and 
as we know, it was burnt in Murray’s 
drawing-room in Albemarle Street. 
Lord John Russell, who had read the 
greater part, said ‘‘ literature has not 
lost much ; it contained little traces of 
Byron’s genius, and no_ interesting 
details of his life.”? Rogers took occa- 
sion to observe in his carping way, 
that ‘‘Luttrell’s advice had _ been 
sought as a man of the world, which 
standpoint was his only attitude 
towards the memoir.’”’ From this re- 
mark we might gather that Rogers 
thought but meanly of Luttrell’s intel- 
lect ; this was not the fact, for in 
Clayden’s * Life of Rogers’? we are 
distinctly told that the latter had a high 
opinion of Luttrell’s talents, and con- 
sidered that he ought to have achieved 
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more in his life. Like Sordello, it was 
his fault ‘*‘ what he should have been, 
could be, and was not.’”’ Here again 
Greville comes in as his defender : — 


There are so many more good writers 
than good talkers, and the two qualities are 
so rarely found united in the same person, 
that we owe a debt of gratitude to Luttrell 
for having cultivated his conversational 
rather than his literary powers, and for 
having adorned and delighted society for 
so many years with his remarkable vivacity 
and wit. 


We know that Luttrell was ‘* always 
in narrow circumstances.’’ Probably 
he had learnt the philosophy of con- 
tentment, and the practice of modera- 
tion from his teacher, Horace, who 
considered himself ‘blessed enough 
in his own Sabine farm.” 

Moore once let fall the expression, 
** Luttrell evidently thinks his own 
place in danger,’?—he must surely 
have intended to say ‘‘ pension.”” This 
was at the time of the Reform Bill. 
Greville distinctly says that ‘*‘ Luttrell 
never took any part in public life.” 

Moore records a joke on the subject 
of Reform. Luttrell was staying in 
Wiltshire with his sister, Mrs. Scott, 
and Carry, Nugent, and Moore had been 
dining there. The latter writes :— 


Luttrell repeated six lines he had lately 
written about, *‘two things”’ that at pres- 
ent ‘‘absorb us,’’ being ‘‘ the Bill and the 
Cholera Morbus,”’ that the Tories, ‘* if they 
had their will,’ would bring in the com- 
plaint to get rid of the bill; while the 
Whigs seemed resolved, ‘Sin this very hot 
weather,’’ that we should be doomed ‘to 
both evils together.”’ He repeated it but 
once, so I could catch but the general 
meaning and the tags. 


I have already expressed a conjec- 
ture that Luttrell was thoroughly dis- 
gusted with party politics from his 
experiences in Ireland at the close of 
the last century. Nothing short of 
this could have led to his fixed resolve 
to abstain from entering on a political 
career, which seemed naturally open 
to him. He had _ powerful friends 
ready to help him, and ‘he was con- 
scious,’ as Greville says, ‘‘ of powers 
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that would have raised him to a higher 
place than that which he occupied in 
the world.”’ 

If a tithe of what is stated against 
his father is true, it is not surprising 
that they were ‘“‘ always on bad terms,” 
and that politics were distasteful to 
Luttrell. In turning over the venom- 
stained pages of a book called ‘ Ire- 
land before the Union,’?! I have come 
across a most virulent attack upon 
Lord Carhampton in his private capac- 
ity, and as ‘*a political protligate and 
terrorist.”? It would ill serve the cause 
of truth or decency to rake up old 
scandals, packed in evidence by a mere 
advocate ; but there is one story relat- 
ing to a member of the Carhampton 
family which is so extraordinary that 
it merits extract, if only to point a 
moral. Lady Elizabeth Luttrell, Lord 
Carhampton’s sister, shared, it seems, 
the family love of gambling ; she lived 
always with her sister, the Duchess of 
Cumberland, and, on the authority of 
Sir Robert Heron,? she played high 
and ‘* cheated much.”’ 

On the death of her sister [the duchess] 
she was thrown into gaol. There she gave 
a hairdresser £50 to marry her. Her debts 
then becoming his, she was discharged. 
She went abroad, where she descended 
lower and lower till, being convicted of 
picking pockets at Augsburg, she was con- 
demned to clean the streets chained to a 
wheelbarrow. In that miserable situation 
she terminated her existence by poison. 

Lady Elizabeth was, legitimately 
speaking, the last of her family, and 
the peerage of Carhampton is extinct ! 
How far Henry Luttrell was acquainted 
with the vicissitudes of fortune befall- 
ing his father’s sister, we know not; 
but he had conceived the greatest ab- 
horrence of gambling. As he knew 
but too well, the vice had been fos- 
tered in Ireland by state lotteries, 
affecting the morals of every class of 
the community. In England, his earli- 
est society friend, the Duchess of Dev- 
onshire, had been handed sobbing to 
her carriage by Sheridan, in tears at 


1 By W. J. Fitzpatrick, J.P. Second edition. 


Published by Hotten, London, 1867. 


2 See Ireland before the Union, p. 129, note. 
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It 
is said Fox gambled for twenty-two 
hours at a time, losing £500 an hour! 
In later years, when the regent had 


having lost £1,500 at a sitting. 


become king, the all-devouring thirst 
for play was at its height. Captain 
Gronow*® writes: ‘ We may safely 
say, without exaggeration, that Crock- 
ford won the whole of the ready money 
of the then existing generation.” 

Crockford, it seems, had relin- 
quished the peaceful trade of fishmon- 
ger for a share in a “hell.” He is 
stated to have won at a sitting no less 
than a hundred thousand pounds from 
Lords Thanet and Granville, Mr. Ball 
Hughes, and others. With these gains 
he built the well-known palace in St. 
James’s Street. Here suppers of the 
most exquisite kind, prepared by the 
famous Ude, with the best wines, were 
offered gratis to the members. These 
included, writes Gronow: ‘“ All the 
celebrities in England, from the Duke 
of Wellington to the youngest ensign. 
Scholars, statesmen, and men of pleas- 
ure, when the ‘house was up,’ de- 
lighted to finish their evening with a 
little supper and a great deal of hazard 
at old Crockey’s.”’ 

Luttrell felt the growing evil of the 
times, and took up the idea of writing 
a satire against the vice of gambling. 
He called his rhapsody ‘ Crockford 
IIouse.’’ Moore tells us that Luttrell 
submitted his forthcoming poem to 
Lords Sefton, Granville, and Henry de 
Ros, to see if there was anything 
wrong (i.e., unworthy of a man of the 
town) in publishing such an attack 
upon the high priest of the gaming 
table: ‘A deference to society, for 
which society will little thank him. 
What is called the world knows its own 
worthlessness too well to respect him 
who fears it.” 

The manuscript was found fault with, 
not by the men of fashion, but by the 
literary critics. Lockhart thought that 
though * elegant, it would not be cred- 
itable to Luttrell to publish it.””> There 
was a stormy meeting over the subject 
at Murray’s. Davidson went so far as 


’ Celebrities in London and Paris, by Gronow. 
Smith, Elder. 1865. 
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to say that his ‘“‘ reader thought it the 
worst d——d stuff in the world.” 
Moore, who was present at the discus- 
sion, held an opposite opinion. Later, 
on reading the proofs, Moore told Mur- 
ray that : ‘*On the score of talents he 
need have no doubt whatever of the 
work,”’ adding, ** that it was like every- 
thing Luttrell did, full of polish and 
point.”’ 

‘‘Crockford House” was published 
by Murray in 1827 ; it appears to have 
had a certain amount of success. Gre- 
ville speaks of it as *‘an amusing but 
rather flimsy satire.’ If Luttrell’s 
talk had not had more backbone than 
his poetry, he could scarcely have made 
the reputation he so well maintained 
in a society pre-eminent for wit and 
talent. There must have been a sub- 
stratum of philosophic thought in his 
convivial raciness of speech. Moore 
says, ‘I never forget Luttrell’s good 
things, while I only remember that I 
laughed at Sydney Smith’s fun.’? Lady 
Blessington, who was accustomed to 
listen to some of the cleverest men of 
her day, observed, ‘* The conversation 
of Mr. Luttrell makes me think, while 
that of many others only amuses me.”’ 

Lord Holland’s intimate friendship 
with Luttrell is in iiself the strongest 
proof of the solid character of his intel- 
lect. Macaulay says, ‘“ Lord Holland 
was courteously but pleasantly disputa- 
tious.”? To be his chosen and frequent 
companion, a man need have a reper- 
tory of culture, with the vivacity to 
advance new opinions, and the courage 
necessary for their defence. There is 
a well-known passage in the ** Essays ”’ 
where Macaulay describes Holland 
House as it was when Luttrell was a 
constant and ever-welcome guest. The 
historian says that those who knew it 
then — 


Will remember the peculiar character 
that belonged to that circle, in which every 
talent and accomplishment, every art and 
science had its place. They will remember 
how the last debate was discussed in one 
corner, and the last comedy of Scribe in | 
another, while Wilkie gazed with modest | 
admiration on Sir Joshua’s Baretti, while | 
Mackintosh turned over Thomas Aquinas 
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to verify a quotation, while Talleyrand 
related his conversations with Barras at 
Luxembourg, or his ride with Lannes over 
the field of Austerlitz. 

“You can’t go to Holland House 
now, without being Talleyranded,” said 
Sydney Smith to Luttrell, as they drove 
together there in a hackney coach, to 
one of those six o’clock dinners that 
disturbed all the afternoon's arrange- 
ments. The ultra-fashionables then 
dined at eight, and ordinary mortals 
never thought of inviting their pro- 
fessional friends before seven. ‘I 
wonder,’ remarked an agerieved fash- 
ionable, “* why Lady Holland dines at 
such an hour as six!” To this Talley- 
rand replied. ‘ Pour géner tout le 
monde.” 

Not unfrequently, Lady Holland in 
her casual sort of way, invited more 
people than the table would hold. On 
one occasion, When a superfluous guest 
arrived after the diners were already 
seated, Lady Holland called out, ** Lut- 
trell, will you make room ?”? ‘I must 
certainly make it, for it does not exist,” 
was the ready rejoinder to the imperi- 
ous lady. It may have been the same 
evening that Luttrell, known to be an 
epicure, caused much surprise to his 
friends by letting the side dishes pass 


by. The fact being that he was ab- 
sorbed in contemplating a man oppo- 
sile, who was listening to Sydney 


Smith’s jokes without moving a muscle 
of his face! Luttrell’s fastidiousness 
about food was often a subject of good- 
natured banter among his friends. 
Sydney Smith declared that in the 
event of an invasion of England, Lut- 
trell, Rogers, and other knights, would 
meet in Pieceadilly, would combat to the 
death for the safety of Fortnum and 
Mason’s, and prove themselves ready 
to fall in defence of the sauces of their 
country, 

Sometimes it was Luttrell, some- 
times Macaulay, who suffered from 
Lady Holland’s peculiar, and not very 
courteous dictation. She had- been 
known to tap her fan on the table 
and say, * Now, Macaulay, we have 
had enough of. this. Give us some- 
thing else.” On asking Lord Alvanley 
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if he liked the claret cup made after 
her own receipt, ‘“ With Kensington 
nettles, then, I suppose?” was the 
curt reply. Luttrell, on being asked 
by Lady Holland if a well-known bore 
had made himself very disagreeable, 
answered, ‘* Why he was as disagree- 
able as the occasion would permit.” 

It was the custom formerly to put up 
inscriptions in summer-houses. Lut- 
trell wrote some lines for Rogers’s 
favorite seat in the Holland House gar- 
dens. Macaulay pronounced them to 
be ‘‘ very pretty and polished, but too 
many to be remembered from one 
reading.’? The lines conclude with a 
self-criticism that I fear merits accept- 
ance :— 


Not a seat e’en so hallowed as this can im- 
part, 

The fancy and fire that must spring from 
the heart, 

So I rise, since the Muses continue to 
frown, 

No more of a poet than when I sat down. 


Byron, when he dedicated ‘The 
Bride of Abydos”? to Lord Holland, 
had lived to regret his ‘‘ confounded 
hurry, with that confounded satire,” 
in which he had ridiculed 


the banquets spread at Holland House 
Where Scotchmen feed, and critics may 
carouse. 


A happier speech is attributed to 
Luttrell, when he said that this gath- 
ering-place of wits was the ‘“ proof- 
house’’ of the literature of the day. 
Princess Marie Liechtenstein, in her 
work on * Holland House,’’ enumer- 
ates the portraits of Lord Holland’s 
special friends, and mentions the fact 
that Luttrell’s picture hangs in the 
print room. 

If we may judge from the records of 
Luttrell in Moore’s diary there was 
no place where he was more light- 
hearted and more at home than at Bo- 
wood. Greville gives a very just idea 
of the society there by contrasting it 
with Woburn and Badminton, where 


1 A lithographed reproduction of a portrait of 





Luttrell, by D’Orsay, is at White’s, and is repro- | 
duced in Burke’s “ History of White’s.” 
Biography. 
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he had been lately visiting. ‘ At Wo- 
burn,”’ he writes, ‘there was nothing 
but idle, ignorant, ordinary people, 
among whom there was not an attempt 
at anything like society or talk, while 
here [Bowood], all are distinguished 
more or less for intellect.” 

There was a goodly number of scien- 
tific men to be met at Bowood, for 
Lord Lansdowne had an early appreci- 
ation of the researches of the physica 
philosophers. Luttrell, as their fellow- 
guest, has shown that he too was 
receptive of the generalizations of sci- 
ence. But the disquisitions of a Davy 
or a Wollaston were not the sort of 
thing that Moore recorded. His editor, 
Lord John Russell, complained that he 
did not give the serious conversations 
in which their circle were often en- 
gaged. The fact is,a joke,an epigram, 
or some little pellet of wit, is more 
easily scored than a ratiocination on 
ethics or physics. We must say vive la 
bagatelle, as a rule, when quoting from 
Tom Moore’s journal, especially when 
he is in the healthy atmosphere of 
Wiltshire. 

In all the pleasant funning Luttrell 
has generally a part. One day, when 
he was the guest of Lord Lansdowne, 
he went over to Moore’s cottage to 
dine with a few other friends. Bo- 
wood and Sloperton Cottage are about 
three miles apart ; the Lansdowne car- 
riage took him there, but he arranged 
to find his way back along with Nu- 


gent, another of the guests. Unfortu- 
nately, Mrs. Moore’s cook was not 


equal to the occasion; ‘* Anacreon”’ 
confesses in his journal that the dinner 
was ‘ very ill drest, which I regretted 
the more because Luttrell is very par- 
ticular about the cuisine; it had no 
effect, however, either on his wit or 
good-humor, for he was highly agree- 
able.”’ 

The Bowood guests walked back with 
the aid of Moores lantern, in the 
moonless summer night. The follow- 
ing morning, Moore, still regretful 
about the bad dinner, bethought him of 
bringing in the Muses to help him to 
an apology, and before breakfast, wrote 
a parody on Horace’s “Sic te Diva 
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potens Cypri,’’ addressed to the lan- 
tern lent to his guests. Luttrell imme- 
diately returned the following lines by 
the messenger who brought the Hora- 
tian apology : — 


A fine feast is a farce and a fable, 

As often, dear Moore, we have found it ; 
Prithee, what is the farce on the table 

To the Fair who sit sparkling around it ? 


I see not what you’d be to blame for, 
Though your cook was no dab at her 
duty ; 
In your cottage was all that we came for, 
Wit, poetry, friendship, and beauty ! 


And then to increase our delight, 
To a fulness all boundaries scorning, 
We were cheer’d with your lantern at night, 
And regaled with your rhymes the next 
morning. 


A day or so later we hear of Moore 
dining and staying the night, as he 
often did, at Bowood. Canon Bowles 
was there, and a few other neighbors, 
besides the house party. Luttrell was 
in the humor for telling Irish stories. 
Amongst others, the incident of Cros- 
bie, an Irish member, who in speaking 
to some one in the House, said: ‘ Sir, 
if I have any partiality for the honor- 
able gentleman, it is against him.”’ 
This was capped by Lord Lansdowne 
telling how Sir B. Roche exclaimed 
energetically in the House, ‘ Mr. 
Speaker, I'll answer boldly in the af- 
firmative, No!” Luttrell related how 
a fellow, complaining of the dulness of 
Derry on the Sabbath, exclaimed, ‘* To 
the devil I pitch —a Protestant town of 
a Sunday.”’ 

The friends were laughing at Moore 
for his restlessness, whereupon Lut- 
trell said he should be treated as 
Zephyr is in a ballad called “* Zephyre 
puni et fixé.”” At this time the Moores 
had a pony that was also rather skit- 
tish ; the man who was assistant-gen- 
eral at the cottage had complained that 
one evening, in returning from Bo- 
wood, after depositing his master, the 
pony became restive, and his driver 
was quite ill the next day, in con- 
sequence. ‘I believe,’? said Moore, 
“that the mischief is due, not to the 
pony, but to the strong beer at Bo- 





wood.’’ ‘* Yes, he’s aleing, I suppose,”’ 
said Luttrell. At dinner he produced 
his joke turned into verse : — 
Come, come, for trifles never stick, 
Most servants have a failing. 
Yours, it is true, are sometimes sick, 
But mine are always aleing. 


We are reminded by a couplet penned 
by Luttrell that our respectable and 
well-preserved Mrs. Grundy will shortly 
have her centenary : — 


All ruled by what the world will say — 
That Mrs. Grundy of the Play. 


This puissant lady appears in a com- 
edy called “Speed the Plough,” by 
Morton, which we learn was brought 
out with extraordinary success at Co- 
vent Garden in 1798. 

There is sound sense in the following 
couplet, and it holds as true now as 
when Luttrell said :— 


Yet, surely, London’s to a tittle 
The place for those who have but little. 


Luttrell anticipated something of the 
Darwinian theory when he expressed 
his dislike to monkeys ‘* because they 
reminded him so of poor relations.”’ 
He must have been on bad terms with 
his yesterday’s dinner when he abused 
the English climate by saying, ‘‘ it was 
like looking up a chimney on a fine 
day, and looking down when it was 
wet.” 

Occasionally there is a dash of the 
grotesque in Luttrell’s humor; an 
unfitting survival of coarser times. 
Once, at Bowood, a man was describ- 
ing in grandiloquent terms, a sunset 
he had seen in the Gut of Gibraltar, 
when the ship he was in appeared 
surrounded by flames. ‘“ An inflam- 
mation of the bowels,’’ observed Lut- 
trell. While the gentlemen were still 
sitting over their wine, some one said 
to Sir F. Gould, “I am told you eat 
three eggs every day at breakfast.” 
‘*No, on the contrary > was the 
reply. Whereupon Moore exclaimed, 
‘¢ What is the contrary of eating three 
eggs?’ ‘Laying three eggs, I sup- 
pose,’’ said Luttrell. 

Moore and Luttrell were often to- 
gether in the happy hunting fields of 
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minded people,” friends and followers 


Irish society. In 1830, we read of 
their being in Dublin, dining at Lady 
Morgan’s, meeting Shiel, Curran, and 
others. The only recorded saying of 
Luttrell’s is the remark that there are 
many unaccountable things in Ireland : 
plenty of plovers, but no_ plovers’ 
egys—and further, chaises in abun- 
dance, but no return ones! Perhaps 
he would have gone still further, and 
agreed with Kinglake that “human 
nature is the same everywhere —ex- 
cept in Ireland.”’ 

Luttrell lived to see a great change 
in manners. Practical joking in mixed 
society was no longer good form. The 
successors of witty Lady Crewe and 
her friend Mrs. Tickell would not have 
dressed up in the disguise of Turkish 
ladies and played pranks upon the 
gentlemen after dinner. The rough 
humors of the local fairs were no 
longer patronized by the resident gen- 
try. The habit of swearing survived 
only with Lord Melbourne and a few 
of his clique. There is the well-known 
story of his political colleague losing 
patience at the time lost by his denun- 
ciations, ove rotundo, and exclaiming, 
“Let us consider everybody d d, 
and proceed to business.’’ In _ the 
more serious matter of duelling, com- 
mon sense was triumphant, and the 
courtesies of life did not deteriorate. 
The last recorded duel in England 
was in 1845, when Lieutenant Hawkey 
killed his brother officer, Mr. Seton. 
In the same year ‘*‘a society was estab- 
lished for discouraging duelling.” It 
is good to remember that public 
opinion in this matter was much aided 
by the influence of the prince consort. 

It is interesting to note that Luttrell, 
though now an old man, was entirely 
in accord with the younger generation. 
He said one day to Moore: * The 
family of the Carlisles act as softeners 
on society. There are so many of 
them, and all so gentle and good tem- 
pered, that they diffuse a kindly tone 
around them.”’ 

Another section of society other than 
the purely intellectual one to which 
Luttrell belonged had an immense 
influence. I refer to the ‘serious- 





of Wilberforce. Rogers takes occa- 
sion to say that they were nicknamed 
the ‘*Saints.””> We may wrangle over 
creeds, or no creeds, but in practical 
politics and = philanthropy, and in 
spiritual religion, their influence con- 
tinued potent in the diverse move- 
ments of thought that subsequently 
gave to the world Carlylism, muscular 
Christianity, and the High Church 
movement. 

If the ‘Saints’? cannot claim Lut- 
trell as one of them, neither may the 
sinners boast much of his partisanship. 
He never gambled, drank, got into 
debt, fought duels, or disturbed the 
honor of families. Greville bears wit- 
ness that ‘ Luttrell was full of good 
feelings and warm affections, a man of 
excellent sense, a philosopher in all 
things and especially in religion.” 

Thus far had I proceeded in my 
attempt to portray the old society wit, 
as I found him embalmed in the 
‘¢memoirs ’’ of the time, when the fol- 
lowing happy chance befell me. Ata 
reception ata friend’s house I met an 
elderly lady, with whom I can but 
claim a slight acquaintance ; however, 
we fell into conversation, and being 
aware that she had known my old 
friend John Kenyon, I casually asked 
if she had ever met Luttrell at his 
house. ‘Yes, and at Rogers’s and 
elsewhere. I knew Mr. Luttrell well.” 
In further reply to my eager questions, 
Miss Courtenay told me many things 
I wished to learn. Luttrell, it seems, 
was a_ gentlemanly-looking, — slight, 
rather small man; his feaiures were 
not so distinctive as his countenance 
was expressive of sense and great 
kindliness. ‘*‘ He was so good-natured 
to me as a young girl, that that is 
my foremost recollection of him. I 
remember, too, that he liked my music, 
and asked me to sing again some of his 
favorite songs.’? My informant was 


his fellow guest for some time at a 
country house at the Websters’ (Lady 
Holland’s relatives), and one day their 
hostess said, ‘*Mr. Luttrell, I am 
obliged to alter the dinner-hour to-day. 
' I hope it will not inconvenience you.” 
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“IT can dine at any hour,” was his 
reply ; ‘‘ indeed,” he added, “I have 
made it a rule since I am grown old, 
not to allow myself to get into fixed 
ways that make one troublesome to 
other people.’”? Once when breakfast- 
ing with Rogers Miss Courtenay found 
Luttrell seated next her. Their host 
was in one of his rasping moods, and 
turning sharply to the girl he said, 
somewhat roughly, ‘* And what is your 
belief ?”’ ‘* Well, Mr. Rogers,” replied 
the young lady, ‘‘as I am not going to 
be a clergyman, I need not tell you 
whether or no I subscribe to the 
Thirty-nine Articles.” ‘ Very well 
answered, my dear,’ said Luttrell, 
putting his hand on her arm with a 
gesture of approval ; ‘‘ never be forced 
into avowing what is sacred to your 
own conscience.”’ 

We learn from Moore that Luttrell 
kept a diary, but like that of his friend 
Lord Dudley, this journal, which might 
have told us so much, has never seen 
the light. One morning Moore had 
been breakfasting with Luttrell at his 
residence, when he brought out a large 
volume, and read aloud a description 
of a recent tour in Italy. Moore 
writes, ‘‘ It seemed very clever.’’ Lut- 
trell was a member both of White’s 
and Brooke’s club, but sometimes his 
intimate friends breakfasted and dined 
under his own roof. He lived for years 
at 31 Brompton Square, but he died on 
the 19th of December, ‘‘at his resi- 
dence in Bruton Street.”’ 

Luttrell is said to have been twice 
married, but there is much obscurity in 
the matter of his private history ; he 
never brought his friends acquainted 
with either of the wives, and I am told 
that his son did not bear the name of 
Luttrell. My informant met the son 
more than once at Mr. Rogers’s en- 
tertainments. Moore mentions in a 
chance way that ‘ Luttrell and his son 
are starting off for a tour up the 
Rhine.”” This must have been as 
early as 1827. The year following, 
Luttrell and Moore had been together 
on a few days’ visit to Middleton, 
meeting the Lievens, the Falcks, and 
the very cream of English society. On 
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the day of their return the friends 
dined together, we may assume, at 
Brompton Square. Moore writes, ‘‘ Saw 
some reason to think that Luttrell has 
at last married !”’ 

Twenty years later, in the summer 
and autumn of 1850, Lord Brougham 
was writing frequently to Rogers, and 
Luttrell’s name occurs in every let- 
ter. He had been seriously ill, and 
Brougham never omits to send some 
kind message. ‘Tell Luttrell how 
sorry I was not to call again when last 
in town,’ adding ‘* We are all curious 
to know if it is really true that Luttrell 
is married. Pray satisfy our curios- 
ity.” 

Luttrell’s death was announced to 
Rogers by a letter from a Mrs. Groyn, 
who writes of his patience through a 
long period of suffering, adding that, 
‘¢ Whenever he was free from that sad 
neuralgic pain, his bright mind shone 
forth with some little spirited joke to 
cheer those around him.”’ 

The concealment that hung as a 
cloud over Luttrell’s private life, prob- 
ably involving trouble and remorse, 
strikes us, considering his circum- 
stances, as infinitely pathetic. By the 
misfortune of his birth, he was denied 
the honorable heritage claimed by the 
poorest hewer of wood. He was alone 
amongst his fellows ; he was isolated 
in the very midst of the society 
adorned by his wit and learning. If 
his diary went back to his early days, 
he could not, as did St. Augustine, re- 
call a mother’s anxiety about him in his 
wild youth, or dwell lovingly on the 
last conversation with that good mother 
‘¢in the house looking into the garden 
at Ostia.”? Again, less fortunate than 
his favorite Horace, he might not re- 
vere the memory of his father as ** this 
guardian incorruptible.’ Nor could 
he, even like some amongst us who 
have been orphaned, yet carry to the 
grave the benediction of early home 
affections! He had had no home ! 

In the very heyday of Luttrell’s 
social success, once in Paris, after din- 
ing with ambassadors and princes at 
Lady Granville’s, he turned to Rogers 
— Moore, who was present, records 
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the speech —saying, with a touch of 
sadness, ‘* Though passing my life in 
such a different manner, I have always 
had a longing for affection and domes- 
tic comfort. I fee! like that king of 
Bohemia who, passionately loving the 
sea and ships, yet was condemned to 
live his life in an inland country.”’ 


From Blackwood’s Magazine, 
NATURE’S TRAINING-SCHOOL, 

THE law of self-preservation is said 
to be the first law of nature, and all 
wild creatures certainly do their very 
best to keep out of harm’s way, and to 
teach their offspring to follow their 
example. 

From the moment that any crea- 
ture furred or feathered, begins its 
life, dangers of some kind beset it ; 
quite independently of man, they have 
their own natural enemies that perse- 
cute them in the most relentless fash- 
ion. From morning to night some 
power, or a combination of powers, 
seeks to kill ; and the hunted ones do 
their best to avoid the killing. It is an 
imperative law of nature that one crea- 
ture shall contribute in some way to 
the support of another. The bare 
question of cruelty is not to be consid- 
ered for one moment; for predaceous 
creatures kill quickly, and before the 
hunted one can fully make out what is 
the matter, it is dead,—practice in 
this, as in other matters, making per- 
fect. 

Looking at creatures, however, does 
not hurt them, and that is all I for one 
do, and have done for a long time now. 
How to get near a creature without 
alarming it is the chief, and in fact the 
only, thing to remember. 

Yet forty years’ experience of wood- 
craft will not—under certain influ- 
ences, though you may watch patiently 
for weeks—get you a sight of the 
badger, although you know well he and 
his mate are within a few yards of you ; 
and again some other time, when you 
are not thinking about him, he will 
cross the path in front of you. Here is 
this creature’s home by daylight: a 
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large hole under the roots of a great 
beech, which on either side run into 
wild riot ; a plashed bank hedge, one 
to fight shy of when fox-hunting, for 
the drop is a bad one. 

If possible, we wish to see him come 
out of this when the dews are begin- 
ning to fall. There will be no need 
to get near to it, for the glass shows 
all that we desire to see. It is a fatal 
mistake to trample round about the 
entrance-hole of a badger, unless you 
mean to try to dig him out; for his 
nose is a keen one, and no matter how 
gingerly you may step, the soles of 
your shoes will leave a taint behind, 
quite enough to alarm him, and he will 
keep close or bolt out another way. 
Like the bear, he dashes in and out 
of cover at times with marvellous 
rapidity. 

We have taken a four miles’ walk 
over the hills and through the woods 
in the morning just to look at the 
entrance-gate of his mansion, and the 
same distance after six in the evening, 
on the off-chance of seeing him leave it 
for the fields of the coombe below. 

Over the hill, — from which the woods 
in the vale below are looking like 
clouds of purple shadows lost in the 
haze, and far away lies the weald of 
Kent and Sussex,—-we slip through 
the fir woods as quietly as possible. 
Kitten-like mewings are heard and 
sharp snaps. The sounds proceed from 
one or two breeds of long-eared owls, 
and the snaps from their parents, who 
are whetting up their bills in pleasant 
anticipations of their forthcoming sup- 
per. From the last of the firs, by a 
side-track, we gain the beech under 
the roots of which our friar has his 
home. On our side some of the huge 
limbs almost touch the ground. Qui- 
etly crawling up one of these, we perch 
close to the trunk and wait. 

At times the beauties of nature are 
seen under difficulties. The moon 
clears the shoulder of the hill and rises 
in the sky, and from the rank under- 
growth beneath us the midges rise also. 
For a whole hour we have to put up 
with their horrible tortures, until nose, 
face, and hands gets bumps ; then with 






































@ crash we drop off our perch and rush 
out on to the open heath. Not for a 
sackful of badgers could we bear that 
torture another five minutes. These 
midges can make a very purgatory of 
the woodlands. 

The young badgers are carefully 
tended, and when at play they are 
most droll in their antics, — theirs is 
a kind of deliberate playfulness. In 
some counties they are called cubs, in 
others the young go by the name of 
badger-pigs. 

I can still talk or write about the 
Raptores —the birds of prey ; for the 
buzzards — both kinds, the so-called 
common and the rough-legged buzzard 
—with the harrier’s hen and Mon- 
tagu’s harrier, are to be met with in 
places known to myself. So is the 
merlin. Itis a matter for regret that 
this dashing little falcon should receive 
the treatment that it has done, and will 
yet do, I fear. Open moors or stony 
heath, the haunts of the grouse, plov- 
ers, dunlins, and of great numbers of 
titlings or moor-pipits, suit this bird 
best. From its habit of resting on 
large stones, for a lookout over the 
heather, it has had the name of stone- 
falcon given to it. 

Larks, pipits, dunlins, and large 
moths, at certain seasons, form the 
chief food of the merlin. As it nests 
on the ground, its beautiful eggs when 
met with are smashed, or at the best 
taken for collectors. Old and young 
birds are killed for the same purpose ; 
a few are taken for the sport of fal- 
conry, but we fear most go to the bird- 
preserver’s. 

Creatures that are formed to prey on 
others — that is, to kill their own food 
—show their deep hereditary instinct 
of fight from the very first. All the 
will is there, if the power be lacking. 
For instance, in my time I have kept 
both falcons and hawks. Some, the 
most docile, reached me in mature 
plumage, freshly captured; others I 
have reared from the nest, when they 
were in their white-down state. Were 
they grateful for the care that was 
given to them at first? Not a bit of 
it; for the young falcons and hawks 
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tumbled over on their backs in their 
feeble efforts to strike at me whenever 
I fed them. They would eat all I gave 
them, but they struck at the hand that 
fed them all the same. But there are 
degrees in wickedness, even among 
birds ; and taking all my own varied 
experiences into consideration, I may 
say that the sparrow-hawk, for fully 
developed hereditary cussedness, pure 
and simple, in a state of captivity, 
beats all. Iam sorry to have to say it, 
but it is the bare fact. 

The young of falcons and hawks are 
well trained by their parents ; from the 
time they are strong enough to pull at 
and break up the quarries brought to 
them, it is one long course of instruc- 
tion. The old birds know perfectly 
well what the young ones will have to 
do, and they get them fit for doing it 
as soon as they can. They compel 
them to take longer flights day after 
day, and teach them how to stoop— 
that is, strike at their quarry. One or 
the other will shoot up with a portion 
of feather, or it may be fur, followed 
by the young hopefuls. Then the 
morsel is dropped from the clutch, — 
down they dash for it, and the one that 
makes the quickest stoop secures the 
prize before it reaches the ground. 
When the old birds think the young 
can fend for themselves, off they go. 
This is not acase of choice but neces- 
sity, for they are simply cuffed and 
buffeted off. So well is this known in 
the country, that it is a common thing 
to hear a lad say, ‘‘ Them ’ere hawks 
has druv their young uns off.” 

Before the chalk-pits that have been 
scooped out of the sides of some of our 
Surrey hills were worked as extensively 
as they are now for lime-burning, sev- 
eral kinds of birds used to nest in 
the fissures and cracks in the chalk — 
such, for instance, as owls, jackdaws, 
pigeons ; and sparrows, as a matter of 
course. The owls and the jackdaws 
were permanent residents. Within 
thirty years I have seen nearly half a 
hillside blown and picked away. 

Blowing, or blasting, as it is termed, 
is carried on very differently now from 
what it was in past years. The explo- 








sives used are far more powerful, and 
the firing of the shots, as they are 
called —that is, firing the charges — 
ten to one times more frequent. In- 
deed all matters are now carried on 
more rapidly and on a larger’ scale. 
The birds above mentioned fight very 
shy of those places now, for too many 
** chalk-quakes”’ are taking place all 
around them. 

At one time the farmers had their 
own kilns for chalk-burning, in order 
to dress the land with it ; but they are 
in ruins, picturesque objects placed in 
odd nooks and corners of the waste 
lands. I explore in them frequently, 
for on and in those old kilns I have 
seen some fine training going on. 

The white owl has been called a 
church owl amongst his other titles ; 
but a ledge on the face of a chalk-pit 
suits him to perfection, because there 
he is practically invisible, when drawn 
up andasleep. For the chalk that has 
not been worked, it may be for years, 
or worked-out as they term it, is 
weather-stained and blotched with 
streaks of light grey-white and dirty 
buff. You have seen the ow! fly there 
and settle, but your eyes are not able 
to make him out till you use the 
glasses. There he is, a rare bit of 
mimicry ; so well does he fit the corner 
that you might miss seeing him, though 
only the length of a small room distant. 
These peculiar positions, assumed at 
times for purposes of protection and 
concealment by the owl family, are 
proof positive that nature trains her 
own creatures to act in the best way 
for their own’ well-being and safety. 
The crows — both the carrion and the 
hoody or dun crows—are, or have 
been, through the force of circum- 
stances, which have influenced them 
for generations, trained to a degree in 
the best way of taking care of number 
one —or two—as the case may be. 
Although they may appear to be act- 
ing with the most perfect indifference 
when met with —arare thing now in 
game counties — they are really watch- 
ing your actions, in order to see if any 
harm is likely to come to them through 
you. 
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In past years I was fairly well ac- 
quainted with crows and their ways; 
no one troubled himself about them 
particularly, unless they got at the 
young chickens on the upland farms ; 
yet, strange to say, all their actions 
showed as much craft, so far as self- 
preservation was concerned, as if every 
man and boy about the place was under 
a contract to effect their destruction. 
Now and then a pair got shot, and, 
strange to tell, these were cooked and 
eaten. 

About the magpie I have a few 
words to say; he has a reputation all 
his own for astuteness, which is fully 
justified by the bird’s actions. So very 
deeply laid at times are his schemes 
and wiles to gain his ends, that in 
many places the very name of magpie 
is associated with something uncanny. 

How the beautiful creature has got 
mixed up with things evil in woodland 
traditions, we are not able to say ; one 
thing is certain, the traditions about 
him are not confined to England. It 
may be that some of the creatures that 
form part of the bird’s food require a 
lot of circumventing at times, and that 
this has developed habits of appropri- 
ating unlawfully, of theft and cunning. 
When shot or trapped — not a common 
occurrence in some parts now — certain 
matters are found in his stomach that 
tell against him a little from some 
folks’? point of view; but then other 
matters of quite a different nature are 
also found, which he has also disposed 
of —and these are quite looked over. 
One or two men that I know make it a 
rule to examine the stomachs or crops, 
as the case may be, of all the birds that 
pass through their hands in the various 
seasons ; sportsmen-naturalists these 
are, who keep the record of the various 
creatures, or parts of them, which are 
found in these —also such vegetable 
matters as can be made out. This is 
very interesting ; but they would not 
dream of stating that, because certain 
matters had been found in a bird’s 
crop or stomach, they would always be 
found there : as the seasons change, so 
does the food. There is stint in na- 
ture’s larder. Some birds are about 

































late — that is, as long as the light lasts 
—others feed by night. The most 
innocent creatures will baffle you at 
times, and the more astute ones do so 
completely. 

As I consider him to be one of the 
ornaments of the woods, I should like 
to see the magpie where he used to be 
fairly common. If his training does 
not suit the present time, that is no 
fault of his. Strange changes do take 
place, and one of them may be that the 
magpie will be cared for before it is too 
late. 

Searching for the nests of birds will 
very naturally take you into their 
haunts, and probably get you a sight of 
the builders ; but this is not to be re- 
lied on, for the guile of some birds 
when nesting is beyond common belief. 

To a field-naturalist the varied types 
of bird-architecture are mysteries that 
he knows will never be fully explained. 
There are the structures placed in the 
trees, in the bushes, and on the ground, 
—a few of them, in the case of some 
aquatic bird, actually floating on the 
water; and these are formed by the 
bills, feet, and breasts of the various 
builders. If one was asked to select 
four of the most beautiful nests con- 
structed by our native birds, my choice 
would fall on those of the chaftinch, 
goldtinch, long-tailed tit, and the golden- 
crested wren. Under certain forced 
conditions I have seen in their struc- 
tures deviations from the general type, 
but these little details do not count. 
As a rule, each bird selects its building- 
place, and constructs its nest on the 
lines that were first laid down for it in 
nature’s training-school. 

One of the most innocent of feath- 
ered builders is the little willow-wren, 
yet it will employ all sorts of wiles and 
small shifts to lead you away from the 
immediate vicinity of its nest. Stroll- 
ing once up a narrow cart-track, closed 
in on each side by copse growth, a 
faint cheep just overhead caused me to 
look up. Then I found that it was a 
nettle-builder, as the children call it, 
restlessly flitting from twig to twig, 
with a small white feather in its bill, 
that had dropped from a wood-pigeon. 
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Finding that it was observed, it at once 
dropped down in the undergrowth, 
where we caught sight of it from time 
to time, creeping about more like a 
mouse than a bird; then it flew up 
into the trees again, still holding its 
feather. Anxious to know the mean- 
ing of these small manceuvres, I hid up 
in the tangle. Then I saw the bird 
dart into the bottom of a bramble-bush, 
just in front of the spot where I 
had been standing. When I examined 
this, right in the thickest of the tangle, 
there was the nest. 

Watching a pool one morning from 
behind some cover, a wild duck rose 
from the rushes. From the start I 
could see she would pass low down, 
just on one side of my hiding-place. 
As she skimmed by, with her wings 
half bent, not a sound could be heard. 
Just as quietly, she dropped in the 
grass not fifty yards away ; then peep, 
peep, could be heard. The duck had 
been down to the pool for a dabble and 
trim-up, coming back to her ducklings 
in the quiet manner I have described. 
Birds soon find out where they are safe, 
and they at once take advantage of it. 
This duck had made her nest and 
hatched out close to a lot of pheasant- 
coops that were vigilantly watched by 
day and night. The young are carried 
at times, when necessary; and they 
follow where the course is clear. More 
than once I have been asked how 
water-fowl have got their broods safely 
into apparently impossible situations. 
To these questions there is only one 
answer: we cannot know, for they 
move them in the dark. In trying to 
escape observation, which to water- 
fowl at all times means danger, their 
ways, when once you know them, are 
much the same. If the wild duck has 
reason to think that her nimble little 
ducklings are in danger, you will hear 
a couple of quacks, the head and neck 
are stretched out on the water, and 
then clap, clap, clap go her wings, 
sending up showers of spray. When 
that performance is over, you will find 
all the little swimmers have disap- 
peared somewhere. 

The common barnyard ducks I have 
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seen act in the same way, proving that 
although years and years of domestica- 
tion have altered the plumage, and 
very much added to their weight, — no 
small consideration from a dining point 
of view,—the ways that their ances- 
tors were trained up in have been 
transmitted by the laws or rules of nat- 
ural heredity to themselves. 

How strong this implanted instinct is 
— we use the word instinct for want of 
a better one —is very quickly shown ; 
for no matter how long creatures have 
been domesticated, if left entirely alone 
to their own devices they are soon wild 
again. 

The fox, named by nomadic wander- 
ers the wild red-dog,—a fitting title 
for him, —is still held up as a type of 
all the objectionable qualities that it is 
possible for any creature to have or 
hold, — setting on one side the question 
of sport which he provides in the sea- 
son. Tradition has had much to do 
with this—tradition still firmly be- 
lieved in by some at the present time. 
All his bad deeds are freely spoken 
about, but very rarely his good ones. 
Yet the fox is to a certain extent a 
killer of vermin ; and some of the dep- 
redations laid to his charge are com- 
mitted by other creatures. I am well 
aware that any question concerning 
Reynard is a very delicate one to dis- 
cuss, let alone venturing to write about 
him ; for opinions vary greatly. Wide- 
awake he is, at all times, to take ad- 
vantage of what man may rear and 
protect for his own especial benefit. 
Cunning he is in the full sense of the 
word, but not more so than some other 
creatures ; he has been fixed on as a 
very convenient scapegoat, and such 
he will have to remain. 

Turkeys, geese, ducks, pheasants, 
hares and rabbits, also fish when the 
chance offers —he samples them all, 
one must freely admit the fact ; but 
those who have to look after these do 
their best to balk Reynard in his weak- 
ness for luxuries. It is only in starv- 
ing winter weather that he will not be 
denied. 

On the Continent the wolf is credited 
with all the qualities of the fox, witha 
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few more thrown in; and the wolf, it 
must be remembered, is really danger- 
ous. Reynard is harmless, so far as 
human beings are concerned. Those 
who have had to do with numbers of 
the wolf family have given them a bad 
name. The Australian dingo is a bad 
lot—at least the sheep-farmers con- 
sider him as such. 

There are various ways of looking at 
matters ; creatures are good or bad so 
far as their actions do or do not affect 
man’s interest. Wild dogs have been 
known from beyond record ; the wolf, 
dingo, and fox belong to the family. 
That they are most clever in a state of 
nature is nothing to wonder at, for 
from that family we have the dog, 
man’s most faithful and devoted ser- 
vant. 

Young animals in a state of nature, 
like children, amuse themselves by go- 
ing through the actions they will most 
likely have to carry out in earnest after 
they have left their parents. The 
mimic fights gone through by the cubs 
of the fox, the otter, and the badger, 
end at times in real pitched battle ; 
and their milk-teeth are as sharp as 
needles. So the little demons for the 
time being worry, tug, snarl, shriek, 
and scream, until parental authority 
puts a stop to their unruly behavior. 
Like children, they soon fall out ; it is 
a sign of good health. When a quarry 
is brought in, no matter what it may 
be — fur, feather, or fin—they are all 
at it, —each one wants more than his 
mouth will hold ; but this fun does not 
last, for the mother—sometimes the 
father — breaks it up and divides it in 
fair proportions. If they do not act as 
their fond parents think they ought to 
do, after all the examples set them, 
they get punished ; the parents have 
two ways of taking a cub by the neck ; 
one is very pleasant, the other is the 
reverse. 

It is interesting to watch young 
birds. Some are blind and quite help- 
less for some time after they are 
hatched ; others come out with all their 
faculties and begin at once to get their 
own living, for they follow their par- 
ents directly. Blind and naked as 
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most young birds are for a time, they | 
know when their parents are coming | 
with food, and when danger is near, by 
the different calls given by these. 

There they are in the nest before 
you, their weak necks moving from 
side to side, and all their mouths wide 
open, for they have heard the feeding 
signal. But the mother sights you, 
and the note is altered. At once their 
mouths close, their necks sink down, 
and in a few seconds they are packed 
in one close heap. This is what you 
will see when the young are in this 
state. After they have got their feath- 
ers, although not yet strong enough to 
fly, and they still keep to the nest, the 
same note uttered would cause them to 
tumble out of it in all directions, for 
they are trained to this. 

A volume might easily be written 
about young fish that are hatched out 
in our rivers, streams, and ponds. 
From the time they are out in the 
water they have to look after them- 
selves. How the countless shoals of 
tiny creatures manage to get on is a 
mystery ; but they do this, and they 
keep apart. I have seen shoals of 
young carp, roach, gudgeon, and perch, 
all in the same brook in various stages 
of growth, each shoal in that part 
of the brook best suited for it; and 
about every two yards a young pike 
would be seen, six or seven inches 
in length, either by the side or at the 
end of some weed, waiting to pouch 
some of the little roach or gudgeons 
that might come by. At the time I am 
thinking of the water was pure and 
the weeds were green ; but fish nurs- 
eries are hard to find now, I am sorry 
to say. 

There is something the matter, and 
no one seems to know exactly where 
the fault lies. At one time fish were 
left to take care of themselves, — then 
they prospered exceedingly ; but di- 
rectly they were cared for, things 
apparently went wrong. 

A SON OF THE MARSHEs. 





From The Argosy. 

AMONGST THE HIMALAYAN BEARS. 

OF the numerous family of bears 
scattered over various parts of the 
earth, I have had the opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of only two 
varieties, namely: the red or brown 
bear and the common black bear, 
found, amongst other places, on the 
lower slopes of the Himalayas. 

Of these two varieties, it is hard to 
say which is the more handsome. The 
red bear has a coat four or five inches 
long when in good condition, varying 
in color from dark brown to a brick 
red, tinged with grey ; whilst that of 
his dusky cousin is jet black, relieved 
by a large white horse-shoe patch on 
his shirt-front. Such a specimen may 
be seen in the Zoological Gardens of 
the Regent’s Park, and a very fine 
specimen it is. Both varieties have 
small eyes, which are not by any 
means keen, but this is amply recom- 
pensed by the superior development of 
their senses of scent and hearing. 

Before reaching any ground where 
bears are at all numerous, a certain 
amount of hard work has to be gone 
through in the shape of marching, and 
it may not be uninteresting to give a 
short description of a day’s progress in 
this part of the world.: Twelve or fif- 
teen miles will be found quite enough 
to give one an appetite for dinner and 
a very efficient substitute for a sleeping 
draught afterwards. Getting up early 
in the morning, some time before the 
sun has made his appearance, the work 
of striking and packing up the tents 
begins, and in about twenty minutes 
nothing remains of the encampment 
but a few ashes from last night’s fire. 

All one’s belongings are carried on 
the backs of coolies, provided by the 
head man of a neighboring village. 
Most willing men they are if treated 
properly, scarcely ever grumbling or 
surly ; on the other hand they do not 
cringe and, metaphorically speaking, 
lick your feet, after the manner of 
those down country. About sixty 
pounds is their load, and to carry that 
up and down hill for miles would be 
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no light task to any one not brought up 
to it. 

It is a good plan always to see all 
ene’s goods and chattels started and 
then follow them up yourself. Soon 
overtaking them, you put your best 
foot foremost in order to cover as much 
ground as possible before the heat of 
the day comes on. The road, so-called 
by courtesy, is at best four feet wide, 
very often degenerating into a mere 
track ; and has an exasperating way of 
going up a thousand feet every now 
and then in order to drop the same 
amount the other side. One can see, 
however, that we are gradually rising 
on the whole. One day they will be 
cutting the crops; the next day the 
crops will be still green ; and a day or 
two after you will see them just begin- 
ning to show above the ground. The 
same may be noticed in the flowers, of 
which there is a profusion. Rhodo- 
dendrons, clematis, roses, iris, and jes- 
samine are amongst those known to 
England. ’ 

Whilst we have been admiring these, 
the sun has become quite powerful, 
and we decide to stop at the next 
spring for breakfast or luncheon, 
whichever you please to call it. The 
road which has been shilly-shallying 
up to the present, now takes a lift of 
about two thousand feet. This re- 
quires consideration and a_ pipe. 
Finally we decide to wait till the 
coolies come up before engaging the 
hill. 

Meanwhile we notice that the clouds 
are creeping up, very black and cling- 
ing to the tops of the hills. This looks 
ominous, soa fresh start is made, and 
before very long we find the hill that 
looked so formidable is below us. 

Arrived at last at the spot chosen for 
a halt, the coolies are left to pitch the 
tent under competent supervision, 
whilst we go off to try to get a shot 
at a gooral—a small goat not unlike 
the chamois. By good luck one is 
bagged and brought in just before the 
rain comes down. On this occasion — 
for we are describing what took place 
—it came down with a vengeance. 
Incessant thunder rolled on for an 
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hour, so that it might almost be called 
|one single clap, followed by a tremen- 
jdous hailstorm; large stones, that 
made one thankful to be under cover. 

| Looking out I saw my servant seated 
'on the ground, covered with a large 
|umbrella, and ranged round him were 
| four or five small fires. He was cook- 
‘ing the dinner, and looking as uncon- 
cerned as if he had been in his go-down 
and there were no such thing as rain 
in existence. The next day was clear 
and fine again up above, whilst the 
valleys were filled with mist from the 
rain, showing the country under a new 
aspect. Eventually after several such 
marches we arrived at a permanent 
resting-place, about the beginning of 
May. 

One day, having started from my 
tent, accompanied, or rather assisted 
by two native shikaries, we had arrived 
rather early at the top of a valley. 
The afternoon was devoted to trying 
for thar, a species of wild goat about 
the size of a small donkey. 

““We had better rest a bit here,” 
said Moola the head shikari ; *‘ the sun 
is still too hot for the thar to move for 
another hour or so.”’ 

Nothing loth, I chose a dry place to 
sit down upon, and admired the scen- 
ery, Which was exceedingly grand — 
large, pine-clad hills covered with 
snow, with patches of green here and 
there that were growing larger every 
day as the snow gradually melted. All 
the bottoms of the valleys were lined 
with the snow which had fallen from 
|the sides, and the streams had melted 
their way underneath. 

After taking in all this I happened to 
glance at Moola, who was sharing a 
pipe with his companion, first one a 
whiff then the other, and noticed his 
eyes suddenly begin to twinkle. He 
took up the glasses and looked at the 
opposite hill; after gazing for some 
time in the same direction I saw two 
specks in the snow moving about. 

** What are they, Moola ?”’ 

‘* Two red bears,’ said he ; and sure 
enough on taking up the glasses there 
they were; evidently a mother and 
cub, playing about in the snow and 
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rolling each other over just like two 
kittens. Very pretty they looked and 
very happy, no doubt, having just 
emerged from their winter’s confine- 
ment under the snow. 

*¢ What’s to be done ?”’ said I. 

“Oh, they will wait ; there is lots of 
food for them just below; and they 
are not like the black bear, here to-day 
and gone to-morrow.”’ 

Meanwhile the sun had gone down 
behind the mountains leaving a sort of 
twilight which lasted as long as the sun 
was above the horizon. We went on 
and came across a herd of thar, but not 
seeing any large ones, abstained from 
firing. Getting about the hills is ex- 
tremely hard work, and is at the best 
of times slow. The natives being 
barefooted, manage well enough, the 
feet acquiring a power of tenacity 
which almost enables them to be used 
as hands. Civilization has robbed us 
of our power in this direction, but 
there are many places in which the 
hands have to perform the function of 
feet to the best of their ability. 

The sun at length sank below the 
horizon without our being aware of it, 
and darkness set in almost immedi- 
ately, leaving us to find our way down 
as best we could, with the alternative 
of spending a night on the snow with- 
out any dinner. 

We chose the lesser of the two evils, 
and that getting down in the darkness 
is likely to remain in my memory for 
some time. We did at last arrive at 
the tent, cold, wet, tired, and hungry, 
and felt there was some truth in the 
Frenchman’s saying: ‘*Il faut payer 
pour ses plaisirs.”’ 

Next morning Moola appeared, car- 
rying a very consumptive-looking leg 
of mutton, which he offered me, saying 
that it was part of a goat he had sacri- 
ficed in honor of our safe return last 
night, and to ensure us good luck in 
the future. Not liking the appearance 
of the meat, I refused it on religious 
principles ; a plea which quite satisfied 
him. 

We set out again in the afternoon, 
this time after the two bears we had 
seen yesterday gambolling in the snow. 
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There they were in nearly the same 
place, turning over stones to look for 
ants, and grubbing up roots. 

Having approached them very care- 
fully, we found we could not get nearer 
to them than about two hundred and 
fifty yards, as they were on one side of 
a valley and we on the other. So 
taking as careful an aim as possible at 
the mother, I fired and missed, owing 
to that exasperating nervousness called 
“buck fever”? which annoys most be- 
ginners with the rifle. 

The old bear answered the shot with 
a roar, and seizing her cub by the paw, 
they both proceeded to ‘* make tracks.” 
A second shot, however, stopped the 
cub, rolling it over dead. The mother 
seeing her young one drop, called to it 
to come on, and receiving no answer, 
hovered between maternal love and 
bodily fear. A third shot decided her 
and she made off, looking round now 
and then to call to her cub. 

“She won’t go far,’ said Moola, 
who was very sorrowful at my want of 
skill; so we watched her as far as we 
could see, and leaving a man to skin 
the young one, followed her footsteps 
in the snow. Luck favored us, and we 
found her in some dense brushwood. 
A bullet, as she came out, rolled her 
over, and a second finished her. They 
both had remarkably handsome skins, 
and the young bear turned out to be 
two or three years old. 

Being somewhat elated at this suc- 
cess, Moola seized the opportunity of 
getting the price of yesterday’s goat 
out of me, quite convinced in his own 
mind that the two bears were owing to 
his sacrifice. 

‘Why did not the mother make for 
us ?”’ said I. ‘* You have been telling 
me stories of the bear with cubs at- 
tacking anybody and everybody when 
they thought their cubs in danger.” 

**So they do,’ returned Moola ; 
‘but not the red bear; only the black 
bear. Best not go near them then, un- 
less you have a rifle. Last year, close 
to my village, a shepherd was walking 
up the hill followed by his flock of 
goats, when a she-bear sprang out on 
him without any provocation, and with 
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one stroke of her paw blinded him. He 
is no use now, and the village has to 
feed him. Last year, too, I was after 
bears with a gentleman, and we came 
across a mother with her cub on the 
edge of a precipice. The gentleman 
fired at her but did not hit her. On 
hearing the shot, she took up her cub 
and rolled him over the _ precipice 
where he fell into some brushwood, 
but being a ball of fat did not hurt 
himself. She followed more slowly, 
and they both went off together. 

This story seemed to show a consid- 
erable amount of moral courage in a 
mother, to say nothing of presence of 
mind. 

By chance I happened to see their 
method of fighting. One day, early in 
the morning, I caught sight of a bear 
going full tilt across a clearing with a 
leopard after her. The bear soon saw 
that flight was useless, and seizing a 
log of wood of considerable size, stood 
up on her hind legs and began to lay 
about her. Standing thus, she looked 
a very formidable adversary. So, too, 
thought the leopard, who, though easily 
escaping her blows, yet could not man- 
age to seize the back of her neck, and 
gave it up as a bad job. 

I was told that such encounters are 
of frequent occurrence, generally origi- 
nating in a dispute over a sheep. 

At other times they will take up 
large stones and throw them. 

Later on jin the year, on walking in 
the woods one day, very quietly, I 
heard a crackling just below me. 
Thinking it was a native getting some 
sticks, I looked over the edge of the 
path, and to my astonishment saw a 
black bear busily engaged in grubbing 
up sticks, etc. I watched him for some 
time, and at last found he was making 
a heap with dried sticks for a founda- 
tion, and bits of bark and fern on the 
top. Presently off he goes, but soon 
returns with a companion, pushing him 
towards this heap ; and by his move- 
ments and look of general helplessness, 
I judged his companion to be blind. 
He left him there and went off again 
himself, probably to get food. What 
the relationship between these two 





was, it is impossible to say ; whether it 
was parent and son, or brother and sis- 
ter, or merely friendship. The inci- 
dent, however, is instructive, and has 
the merit of being true. 

A native looks on a bear as some- 
thing half human, and whilst calling 
down the wrath of heaven on him for 
eating his crops, admires him for his 
courage and domestic affection. 

They are exceedingly fond of fruit, 
honey, and nuts, also skim-milk which 
the natives throw away after making 
what answers to our butter. Their 
method of eating nuts is ingenious. 
On arriving at a walnut-tree, they select 
a stone and placing it under their arm, 
climb up the tree and crack the nuts on 
a branch, picking out the edible part 
with their claws. Their food chiefly 
consists of roots and an occasional 
sheep. 

A she-bear has either one or two 
cubs at a time, never more, who make 
their first appearance in a cave. For 
ten days or a fortnight the mother eats 
nothing and never leaves the cave. 
After a little time the young cubs begin 
to feel their legs and want to see the 
outside world, and whilst she is taking 
her noonday sleep, perhaps, steal out 
and begin playing about a few yards 
from the mouth of the hole. Presently 
the mother wakes up and finds them 
gone. Imagine her consternation! 
She rushes out and seizes first one and 
then the other, and administering a 
cuff or two literally throws them back 
into the cave. This is repeated as soon 
as the cuffs have been forgotten and 
the mother is off her guard again. 

Very playful they are at this age, 
and have frequently been made pets of, 
and will follow one about and play with 
the dogs as if there were no such things 
as claws. After they are fully grown, 
however, it is not safe to keep them ; 
and those poor animals one sees 
dragged about the country have nearly 
all had their claws cut and their eye- 
teeth pulled out. 

A cub stays with its mother for two 
or at the most three years, and then 
has to make its own way in the world. 

My last bear episode occurred during 


























convalescence from an attack of one of 
the thousand ills to which flesh is heir. 
It was at a hospital, and two natives 
had been brought in with very ugly 
wounds given by a she-bear. 

One pitch-dark night, raining heav- 
ily, a native entered in a state of 
excitement saying that the bear had 
invaded the cook-house. Looking up I 
noticed the whole native establishment 
crowded into an up-stairs verandah, 
forty or fifty of them, like so many 
scared sheep. 

Although at that time I could scarcely 
walk from weakness, the chance was 
too good to be missed, and the rifle 
was brought out. Very slowly I went 
forward and round the cook-house, 
when I saw the thing in front of me 
big and black. Going still nearer I 
thought there was something familiar 
in its form, and it turned out to be one 
of the hospital cows got loose ; perhaps 
luckily for me, as the kick of a five 
hundred express would be no trifle to 
any one after a six weeks’ horizontal ; 
and a wounded she-bear on a dark 
night is not the most pleasant compan- 
ion in the world. 

It was fortunate also that the cow 
did not fall a victim to a bullet; the 
Hindus object strongly to that form of 
sport, and their wrath is only appeased 
by a fine, which becomes expensive 
and is not to be recommended. This 
ended my association with bears for 
the time being, for I was on the point 
of leaving India on a short leave ; but 
the above few experiences have given 
me reason to see in him many good 
qualities rarely met with so highly de- 
veloped in the animal world. 

C. HASTINGS. 


From Chambers’ Journal, 
THE TARANTULA-KILLER. 

THE tarantula is a large burrowing 
spider which dwells in a shaft-like hole 
it sinks in the earth. Its appearance 
is most repulsive, and iuspires any one 
who examines it with a feeling of pro- 
found disgust. As it stands, it fre- 
quently covers an area as large as 
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the palm of a man’s hand; and over 
its body and legs there bristles a thick 
covering of red-brown hair. It may be 
said that its home is in many lands ; 
but its greatest size is attained in trop- 
ical and semi-tropical countries. In 
the south of Europe, along the Medi- 
terranean coast, it has been known for 
centuries as the ‘‘mad spider,’’ be- 
cause the symptoms following its bite 
are similar to those of hydrophobia. 
There the peasantry, especially those 
of Sicily, regard it with mingled feel- 
ings of hate and superstitious dread. 
They will tell you that the only chance 
of recovery from its bite is for the 
patient to commence dancing without 
delay, and to continue until he falls 
senseless from exhaustion — a remedy 
which, ridiculous as it seems, has 
something to be said in its favor, when 
we know that the one danger to be 
overcome is the tendency to sleep. 
As long as this can be successfully 
avoided, the patient is in no danger ; 
but if he gives way, and allows himself 
to fall into a stupor, then he is likely 
to succumb, even from the compara- 
tively mild poison of the European 
variety. 

It is in the tropical countries of 
South America, however, where all 
forms of insect and vegetable life 
attain their highest development, that 
this great spider is most deadly. And 
farther north, in the provinces of 
Mexico, where it is quite as numerous, 
its poison is only a slight degree less 
dangerous. There we have met it 
everywhere, and studied its habits. 
In the orange orchards, the vineyards, 
and the open prairies, we have watched 
it attack enemies many times its own 
size, and marvelled at the ease with 
which it overcame them. Even its. 
own kind are not exempt from its 
fierce onslaught, and we remember 
once seeing a pair of them meet on the 
upturned root of a fig-tree and fight a 
duel to the death — the death of both. 
Of man it seems to have no fear what- 
ever, and will attack without hesitation 
either his hand or foot, if they come 
within striking distance. In doing so, 
it stands upon its four hind legs. It. 
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opens wide its enormous fangs until 
the mandibles protrude in a straight 
line from its face, then, with all 
the muscular force it is capable of, 
launches itself forward, sinking them, 
with a vicious thrust, deep into ‘the 
flesh of its enemy. ‘ 

Though it burrows a passage in the 
ground like the trap-door spider, this 
is its only point of similarity to that 
industrious tribe. It does not line the 
walls of its domicile with silk, as they 
do, ai least not to the same extent ; nor 
does it construct the same ingenious 
device with which they close the 
entrance to their underground dwell- 
ings and bar the way to any possible 
intruders. Perhaps it is because it 
feels secure in its own might, that it 
disdains any such artifice. At all 
events, there is a marked contrast 
between the tarantula and _ trap-door 
spider in this respect, that while the 
latter, on the approach of an unknown 
danger, quickly retires to its domicile, 
closing the door behind it, the taran- 
tula no sooner hears an unusual noise 
than he boldly sallies forth to investi- 


gate the cause. 
Yet, notwithstanding all its great 


courage and pugnacity, there is one 
enemy the sound of whose coming 
throws it into paroxysms of fear. This 
enemy, of which it has such an 
instinctive dread, is a large wasp, 
known as the tarantula-killer. It has a 
bright blue body, nearly two inches 
long, and wings of a golden hue. As 
it flies here and there in the sunlight, 
glittering like a flash of fire, one mo- 
ment resting on a leaf, the next on a 
granite boulder, it keeps up an inces- 
sant buzzing, which is caused by the 
vibration of its wings. No sooner does 
the tarantula hear this than he trem- 
bles with fear, for well he knows the 
fate in store for him when once his 
mortal foe perceives his whereabouts. 
This it soon does, and hastens to the 
attack. At first it is content with 
flying in circles over its intended vic- 
tim. Gradually it approaches nearer 
and nearer. At last, when it is within 
a few inches, the tarantula rises upon 
his hind legs and attempts to grapple 
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with his foe, but without success. 
Like a flash, the giant wasp is on its 
back. The deadly fangs have been 
avoided. The next instant a fearful 
sting penetrates deep into the spider’s 
body. Its struggles almost cease. A 
sudden paralysis creeps over it, and it 
rstaggers, helpless like a drunken man, 
first to one side, then to the other. 
These symptoms, however, are only of 
short duration. While they last, the 
wasp, but.a few inches away, awaits 
the result; nor does it have to wait 
long. A few seconds, and all sign of 
life has disappeared from the taran- 
tula ; the once powerful legs curl up 
beneath its body, and it rolls over 
dead. 

Then takes place one of _ those 
strange incidents which illustrate the 
perfect adaptation to circumstances, 
everywhere so remarkable in the econ- 
omy of the insect world. The wasp 
seizes hold of the now prostrate spider, 
and with little apparent effort drags it 
to a hole in the ground. Therein it 
completely buries it with earth, after 
having first deposited in its back an 
egg, which in course of time changes 
into a grub, and lives upon the carcass 
in which it was born. This grub ina 
short while becomes another tarantula 
wasp, thus adding one more to the 
ranks of the enemy of the spider race. 

The amount of slaughter which these 
large wasps inflict upon the tarantulas 
is almost incredible, and it is noticed 
that those to which the greatest de- 
struction is due are the females. It 
can only be realized when it is known 
that though the female deposits but 
one egg in each spider, she has a large 
number to get rid of, each one of 
which she provides with a home, and 
its grub with future sustenance at the 
expense of the life of a spider. 

From the powerful character of the 
tarantula wasp’s sting, it may be. in- 
ferred that they are dangerous to 
human beings. But this is not so. It 
never annoys them unless teased. 
Without a doubt it is man’s friend, not 
his enemy, and much would dwellers 
in Mexico regret its absence were it 
destroyed, 











